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IN 


TWO MARRIAGES. 
—O— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Ix the last chapter we left Gilbert Vernon 
00 the eve of imparting some wonderfal piece 
ot news to his wife, as they sat side by side 
0 the rustic bench under the beech trees. 

Toalled for the afternoon post,” he said, 
pulling several letters out of the breast-pocket 
is coat, and sorting them, and selecting 
tue with @ business-like blue envelope. “ This 
‘userns you, Georgie. What do you say to 
ing & great heiress ? ’’ 
bi — an heiress!” taking the missive from 
wf taud with a laugh of hearty amazement. 
z )meone is m— | fan of you, er you are 
0g fanofme. Let me see "—uanfolding 
the eri i. her sigan a 
@ was evidently feigned, being a 
) backward hand, written with lelenne on 


thin 
Care, 
Be © Mr. Gilbert Vernon :— 
Ifyou will go to Hillford, and call 


M2 Peter-strect, and make a parchase, you 





[A CAPITAL BARGAIN. } 


will fiad that your wife is a great heiress; and 
that you and she have every reason to be 
gratefal to a “ Brack Casrnar,” 

“It has been written by sone lanatic! ” 
exchaimed Gaorgie, when she had read it 
througa three times, ‘‘ You are sure,” tarn- 
iag over the envelope, “ that the postmark is 
not Hanwell or Colaey Hatch? ”’ 

‘*The postmark is Maxton, as you may 
see fon yourself. I wonder whether there is 
anything in it, or is it a note fram some mad- 
man, ted by mistake? ‘You had no rela- 
tive re could possibly leave you money, had 
you 

“ Ne, nota soul. There was Uncle George, 
to be sure. He wasas rich as Crosas; but 
he left no will. All his estate went to the 
Vanees, I have no relations in the world 
that I know of basides them and Lottie.” 

Then you can’t make head or tail of this 
thing?’’ said her husband, thoughtfully, pull- 
ing moustache. ‘ You don’t think it is 
werth while looking after? I might run 
down te Hillford to-morrow, and call at the 
addsess, There would be no harm in that— 
eh, What do you say? 





‘No; only it’s a long joutney for such a 
wild-goose chase, and we were going to a 
tennis-party at the Coventrys,” objected his 
Bo as she slowly folded up the mysterious 
etter. 

“T wonder your curiosity is not more con- 
cerned,” said her husband, looking at her with 
smiling, questioning eyes. 

‘‘If you knew as well as I do how utterly 
impossible it would be for me to come in fo: 
@ sixpence you would still be more sarprised 
ifI showed any anxiety about the matter, I 
can count my relations on my fingers, and I 
can assure you that not one of them is likely 
to give or leave me a halfpenny, You must 
be satisfied with me as I am. A penniless 
young woman you married me—a penniless 
young woman I shall always be as far as any 
fature of my own is concerned. My face,” 
nodding at him, “is my fortune, and that 
letter ig a practical joke, if written outside 
the walla of an asyluam—and a very imperti- 
nent practical joka, too!’’ 

*« Well, you should know best, All the 
same, my curiosity is roused. It's only 





half a day's journsy from here to jHillford 
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einnnteneentnetmnnee _ 
and instead of secompanying you to the 
tenniis-party I shall go to Peter-street to-mor- 
row. We will not ‘mention my errand, you 
know,” be concluded, with a.smile, ‘‘ and it 
may turn cp trumps, Perhaps some old 
miser has taken a fancy to you and lef you 
bis hoards.” 

** Not likely, you silly Gilbert! But as you 
are bent on-believing the Black Cabinet and— 
what a funny signature !—on taking this 
journey—I will go, too, It is like an adven- 
ture; and, at any rate, if the worst come to 
the worst we will go and see the Vances.” 

‘That would be the worst coming to the 
worst with a vengeance,” he returned, with a 
laugh. “I don’t wish tomake their acquaint- 
ance, Although they az@gedemd of you now 
I have not forgotten how seaé@y. they were to 
leave you in the lurck -upon a time. 
Bat you are a soft-haamked iittle goose, and 
have forgiven them lo “si 

“TG was partly because they treated me so 
—s0 strangely——”’ 

“ Badly, you mean,” heamggested. 

* That you took.pity on me. I have to 
thark them for that, and yom know whese 


pity led you.” 

“Into matrim Well, cam he helped 
now; I’m chain fer lifa,. Perhaps. I 
might bave gone lem and: fared’ worse. 
Bat, seriously, 
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Cown steps, 
not been <— and 
thing. 

At Iast she came to a full stop before a 
Jarge, low, dark-looking, uninviting shop, 
crsmmed so full of old eecond-band articles | 
thas they actually overflowed into the street, 
aid looking back at her companion, with an 
— nod and gesture with her parasol, 
£a1d,— 

“ Here it is; thisis twenty-two, Do youdo 
the talking.” 

It was very easy to say “do you do the 
talking,” but Gilbert had no idea, now that he 
had arrived, of what he was to askfor, The 
letter said “ make a purchase,” but glanciug 
hopelessly around the dark, crowded interior 
there seemed abont a couple cf thousand 
articles to choose from—from, indeed; tables, 
Sherraton chairs, bronzes, carvings, and old 
china, down to broken fenders and sp-utless 
teapots, and over all there wag a cloud of dust, 
and the atmosphere was decidedly stuffy, 

**Whet might you be pleased to want?” 
said a loud female voice, from some black 
recess in the background; and presenfly an 
immensely fat woman, with a bonnet on her 

end, huge esrrings in her ears, and her 

cuth ful), came waddling towards them, 


morrow. If we go, of this by “9 
nine o'clock, so mak omr mind,” standing | 
up, and looking down a her, “Arg pom} 





parently distarbed in the enjoyment cf ber 


mid-day meal, which must-have been largely 
composed of onions, judging bythe aroma that 
now filled the shop. 

“ We wanted to look at some old furniture,”’ 
said Mr, Vernon, promptly; ‘‘got any Chip- 
pendale chairs—any brass-mounted things?” 

‘Oh, aye, folks ie all for Chippendale 

things these times,’’ she returned, pushing 
and dragging away a pile of furniture to her 
left, and knocking down half-a-dozen sauce- 
pans with an awful clang; ‘bu I’ve seen the 
time as we could not get them off our hands— 
no, not at no price. Is this the style o’ thing 
you mean?” lugging out two dusty chairs, 
with filthy, tattered covers, inch deep in 
dust. 
“Ah! crating in o way,” ~~ 
looking sppealing * Georgie, was 
turning up sensitive nese at the dust and 
the odour of onions. 

Twas easy ta.cee that she was not at all 
enthusiastic with regard to the chairs, and 
am@-suddenly said, as if struck 








si Siee,. I think that’s mene im! 
eae & cabinet,” caid Gilbert, 










/pow inane ® smell timek japanned 
» which. placed on the counter: 
gays to noe says she, ‘s party that lives 
along way off, @ Young gent!emam, will call 
and buy ag ry the > om with 
her apron, give you a good price 
for if; so she. sail?” . 
“ And do youall a good 
price?” 
“Well, piliea valoable article; why 
anyone —_ hak, and a great cu $ 
but since ‘Deen stam@ing here a d 
while I'll make ittmelee pounds,” ina 
of voiee-that-imphied she was doing them a 


to the front. 

“Twelve pounds for that borrid, dingy, old 
thing? You mean twelve shillings!” 

‘* Aye, miss, but you're fond of a joke, I 
can see that. The gentleman’ will tell you 
what a really valuable thing it is, He is a 
judge, Ican see. Its like wonld not be easily 
matched!” 

‘*T should think not!’’ screamed Georgie, 
contemptucusly, with an impertinent shrug 
of the shoulders. 

" “T gay, look here,” broke in Gilber#, ‘* I’ll 
give you -half—I'll give you six pounds— 
come, now ?”’ 

“Gilbert!” ejaculated his wife, in atone 
of expostulation. : 

‘*Done with yon then, sir,” replied the fat 
woman, briskly. ‘ Where shall I send it to, 
please? Here, Samnuel—Samnel—lend us a 
hand with this,” dragging the cabinet for. 
ward and preparing to lift it off the 
counter. ‘You've got a bargain, that 
I will say "—dusting as she spoke—‘* and 
it’s yourself bas a real eye form goodt hing,” 
greedily closing on six sovereigns, and adding, 
ns nina I think, sir?” holding ont her other 

and, 

“No, no,” shaking his head, with a angh. 
“Send it straight off tothe station. Perhaps 
you had better wrap it up in sacking? rs ome- 


“} The drawers were af 






“Well, I'll see if I can do that for-you, 


Here, Sam, give a hand,” now lifting it 
down with a great deal of ceremo , and 
depositing it on the floor. “It's acreak 004, 


solid piece of work, and no gimerack, that 
you can see. It belonged to a rare queer, oj 
man. We got it at his auction, a matter of 
five year ago. It’s never been stirred since, 
Aye, but he was-avegular old miser, andas 
mad as mad could be—Mr. George Harvey!” 





CHAPTER XV. 

Wuen Geors’e hiard that the ugly old 
cabinet had been the property of her wealthy 
uncle she began, for the first time, to believe 
in the letter and the advice it contained. 

So eager was she to test and search the 
cabinet that it was with difficulty she could 
hands off it till they reached home, 
but as it was tightly sewn up indirty sacking 


ba ek meee. — —_ was no 
chance of any tion, cabinet 
was investigated thoroughly its new 
owners, ’ 

Th war placed. upon » table in Georgie's 
honfpir, and she.and ber husband stood be- 
fore4t, not unnetmrally full of expcetation, 

_ -Hippailed.ent:drawer after Geawer, whilst 
contented: herself with lookimg on, and 

h A r after 
ceding’ bot dari, 


abbish, or emptiness: pee 



























end emptied. The 











yooaly: 

geome t / & Istters, 

These Georgie and, sit 
ting down at to : 
‘maistress of their 4 
wrotel” she mutteref ‘‘ andi rabbish : 

a dozen. ftom. Doretiky Warren,” 

dealing } om the tate before her as if 
they weme ap ands; them 


c 
up one/Miy one, and reading tlaeeiiaas 
writi with pugkered browsramd: constant 
ejac ons. : 2 
"Meanwhile her fusbana sbillt stood Instore 
the oabinct, ‘much interested in that 
ancient shean-at Tiwitten 
+ RE what it is, Georgie,” he sail 
atilast, ‘never oaimd thet maundering mb- 
bish, I believe there's a sooret draweg ix 
thig;” rapping it with his knuckles, ‘ aud! 
don’# go to bed tiff I find it and its cor- 
tents!” a 

“ Make no rash vows,” said bis wile, looking 
up. ‘It’s my belief that there-is no secre’ 
drawer—ng@ anything, bat ghese too funny 
letters. The whole thing was what is called, 
in volgar parlance, ‘a plant,’ got up by that 
horrid woman in the shop to sell her old 
rubbish, and she must have been astonished 
at her own snecess, dragging us half scrosé 
England to buy this valuable, as she calls it, 
which is only fit for our own lumber- 
room,” 

‘Never mind, Mrs. Vernon. We oan afford 
a freak of fancy, and we bave not come to the 
bottom of this yet,” now proceeding to take 
out his handkerchief and measure certalt 
parts of the cabinet in search of a clue to the 
secret drawer. 

A silence of some considerable time ensued. 
At length if was broken by his companion, 
who, throwing down the last letter, said, br 
she leant her elbows on the table, b 
up at her husband with a pair of most tragic 
eyes,— . 

7 What do yon think, Gilbert? ‘This 
Dorothy Warren, who wrote all these com 
letters to Uncle George, and catled him 
own sweetheart, and all sorts of silly names, 
was all the time a married woman! not 

“T daresay,” returned Gilbert, coolly, ve 
even taking the trouble to turn his head 
absorbed in his cabinet. 





thing.” Ses 





“ You daresay!” she echoed, “ and yot ” 
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a 

gota Bit shocked. Oh, fie, Gilbert! Pray, 

@hat would you think of mo if I took to 

writing such letters to some other man not 

you, and calling him my hero and my sweet- 
” 


“You! 


Oh, that’s quite another affsir,” 


now looking at her with a smile; ‘‘but this 
Dorothy Warren and her improprieties are no 


pasiness of mine. 


Her husband shoald have 


looked ber up or looked after her.” 
‘+ §apposing you had been her husband?” 
‘“§apposing nonsense!” still straggling 


witha drawer all the time. 


“He must have 


pad some sort of inkling of the sort of woman 
sbe-was before he married her—unless he was 
L? 

“Taat does not follow, you silly, ignorant 
Gilbert: I thought you prided yourself on 
soar knowledge of the world. Don's sou 
kaow, my dear boy,” layiog her hand on his 


arm, “ 


that we are all on our very best be- 


haviour ‘till we are married?” 
“ Were you?” 
“Of course, of course. Oan you ask?’’ 


“ My 


things; and 


pow paneing, and looking at her with serious 


eyes, 


dear girl, you are a mete child in some 
as transparent as a pane of glass,’’ 


> 


‘Your great charm for me was——’ 


‘fa, you mean,” correcting him, 
« That you knew nothing of the world snd 


ite wicked ways. 


That I believe you never 


spyke three civil words to any man bat my- 
sell. Iwas first.” 


Why 
scarlet, 


did his wife tremble, and become 
and then pale? 


He noticed this suddeu change, but had no 
trace of suspicion as to the cause. 

“Are you ill?: What isit? Here,” reach- 
achaie,  sit:down.’’ 


“Pm 


not ill—only I feel giddy for a 


moment.’’ 
Tenly; indeed, her brain had reeled fir an 
instant; as the thought flashed through it, 


“ What 


ithe knew? ”’ 


Asher handsome, her adored, her jealous 
Gilbert had paused in the act of shakiog, 
banging, peering, and prying, of. lifting lids 
and trying locks, bad. stopped and looked 
down tenderly into her eyes, and said, in his 

rance, “I was the first,’’ 

“l really was afraid you were going to be 
ill,orto faint, or something,” he proceeded. 
*No,no; I would rather have blown my 


brains 


out—such a3 they are—than marry 


meof'your society girls, who are as knowing 
a80'many foxes, and as deep as the sea! 
Taere is only one wife worss than they are:’’ 

“And that is——?.” faltered Georgie, look- 
ing anxiously up into his face. 

“And that is,’”’ speaking very emphatically, 
“a woman with a past !”’ 

Her heart sank like lexd—never had she 


felt such tremors as now. 


Was she not a 


Woman with a past? Anod‘he, who was so 
open with her, who gave her literally a right 


of way 
steater 


through his miod! It would be a 
crime this secrecy in his eyes than in 


thatota man who had plenty of secrets of 
= and one or two dark corners ia his 


Not that she hai done anything wrong—no, 
a 


20; her 


Only mistake was in not 


breast of all before her second mar- 
tisge, Her seoond marriage was to her her 
; She never conld believe that she had 
erbsen the wife, even in name, of anyone 
~her present husband, who had now 
rttmmed to search the cabinet with redoubled 


energy, 


® was & man of determination—not to be 


easily bal 


ke#; and after emptying out all 


drawers he proceeded to prise away the 


of 


the cabinet with the poker, bat before 


had given it more than two good blows a 


ha 


panel fell back with a jerk, and re- 


led papers | 
Obl” he cried, ‘‘here it is! This is 


we have b i " 
lew een looking for 


I believe I 


ot hold of your Uncle George's will!” 
drageing 


forth the treasure-trove as he spoke. 


“Never |"? i 
teefnet !” exclaimed Georgie, springing to 


» 8nd looking over hia feet ax he uné 


folded a long piece of writing paper, and read 
at the top in a crabbed hand— 


“Last Witt anp Testament or Gsoras 
Neuson Harvey,” 


The tvo young people perused it with 
breathless interest, and their perusal did not 
takes long; it cams to an end just over the 
page. Is was short, convise, and very much 
to the point, It was duly dated, sigued, and 
witnessed, aad it left everything of which the 
testator died possessed to his youngest niece, 
Georgina Gray. 

Gilbert and his wife stood looking at each 
other for some seconds in silence, and then at 
the important treasure-trove thay had jast 
discovered. 

‘* Well, Goorgie,” said ber husband, break. 
iog the silences firat, ‘the letter was right; 
you are @ great heiress, after all!” 

“Do you really think so?—that it is a 
proper will?” she gasped, for this unexpected 
dénouement ad tsken away her breath. 

** I'm sure it ia; but anyway I'll send it to 
my solicitors.’’ 

‘* What will the Vances say! ” was her next 
ejaculation, as she gazed at her hasband with 
parted lips and dilated eyez. 

“It's an awful sell for them, certainly ; bat 
I caunot say that I am very sorry for them !”’ 
he replied, with decision. 

“1 aur not half as:glad as I might be, 
Gilbert—is it not strange? I feel as if, I 
cannot tetl you, as if it would not bring luck, 
and as if we did not'wantit! I had thesame 
feeling about the search for the cabinet; I 
“ net want to go. I don’t understand my- 
self!” 

* You will soon uaderstand that son are the 
owner of eighty thousand pounds, my dear, 
It’s w thing your brain will grasp without any 
trouble. The factis; you are tired and excited 
after your long journey yesterday ; you will be 
pleased as Panch to-morrow,” kissing her and 
smoothing back the little oarls from her fore- 
head. “ Accept my watniest congratulations, 
Mrs. Vernon.” ; 

‘‘ Strange that it should come to us who do 
not want it!” she said; drawing the paper 
towards her with rather timid fiagers, “If it 
had come five or six years ago——”’ 

*“ Ah! if ithad! then you would nover have 
gone out as companion ; then you would never 
have had the pleasure of meeting ms—think 
of that!” 

“Yes, there is something in that,” looking 
back at him with & smile. 

‘Then besides, my dear, you must re- 
member that you havechildren. Aliok is all 
right, as this place is strictly entailed on our 
cldest son; bat this of yours will come in very 
nicely for poer Jack.’ 

** Poor Jack, indeed! he will bo rich Jack 
now; as rich as Alick, I sapposs, But re- 
member, we have not proved the will and got 
the money yet.” 

‘©Why, you are a regalar raven this even- 
ing,” said her husband, carefully folding up 
the precious bit of paper. ‘Croa's, croak, 
croak! Who would believe for one moment 
that this young lady,” pointing to her reflac- 
tion in a mirror, ‘‘had jast come in for a 
large fortune. She does not look like it.” 

‘I know, I know!” trying tosmile. “ But 
Gilbers, dear, don't think Iam a superstitious 
goose, or if you think 82, don't say so, bat I 
have a hatefal presentiment—I feel it here !— 
that that black cabinet, that will, his money, 
the whole three, will bring me nothing good, 
nothing but—’” her lips quivering and her 
eyes filling—''some great misfortane.” — 

‘*T am too polite to say what I know is the 
matter with you, you most extraordinary 
young woman!” rejoined her husband, with 
a smile. “I spare your feelings ” 

“T know that I must seem crazy; I would 
say so myself if anyone else were to talk to 
me as Tam doing to you; but, all tha same, 
this: horrid feeling is thers,” pressing her 
hand to her heart, “and E cannot get rid of 
it! Wedid not want thie fortune, we have 








plenty—plenty! Oh! if anything is going to 


happen—if anything should take yoa trom ‘aa 
or the children ——”’ 

And here this incomprehensible young lady 
buried her face in a conveniznt sofa cushion, 
and burst into a passion of tears; whilst her 
husband, after looking on for a moment with 
& gaze of extreme dismay, did hia be:t to stem, 
soothing her and talking to her ag if she were 
one of ner own little boys, and telling himself 
angrily that he had been a fvol to take her 
that long hot journey, and then to so abruptly 
announce her good fortune — women were 
queer, delicately strange creatures; it was all 
on the nerves, 

In a day or two Georgia was quite accus- 
tomed to her new position. She had, as her 
husband predicted, quite been able to grasp 
the fact that she was now an heiress, 

_ This news spread far and wide, aud the 
intelligence was, needless to say, anything 
but agreeable to the Vances, who were fe- 
solved to dispute this frandalent, trumped-ap 
Will to the last shilling, and a very pretty case 
was looked forward to by the lawyors on both 
sides, and a very large retaining fee was paid 
to the two leading counsels, 

Tt is not necessary to enter into the partica- 
lavs of the case here, It was long; it was 
notorious. It was tried first in Hillford, and 
then, when the verdict was appealed against 
by the Vances, it was carried to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in London, 

** The gréat Harvey will casa’’ wagin every- 
body's mouth ; was reported in all the papors, 
remarked on in piquant paragraphs in society 
journals. 

Georgie Vernon awoke to find herself a 
well-known character, The fierce light of 
publicity was turned upon her hitherto quiet 
domestic home, bat in vain were any scandals 
eagerly looked for, Mc. Gilbart Vernon's 
character bore ths keénest examination, and 
people who hai had great hopes of a startling 
dénoueméent, from hints let fall by tha Vauos 
faction werefilled with anger and resantment, 
Taoers was nothing exciting abont tho case ua 
far ad the Vernons Were concerned. They 
were sitiply a handsome, happy, wealthy, 
youug odaple, and public opinion did not 
gradge Mrs, Vérnon her legacy. 

It. was useless for the Vances to hint at cou- 
apiracy and perjary. No fraud whatever had 
been committed. In fac’, the Vance family 
had been enjoying Gaorgie’s money for the 
last six years, and would have to refund the 
arrears | 

Mr. Bint gave valuable evidenee. He had 
seen the in question; it had besn drawa 
up ina rdde form, and signed and witnessed, 
though not engrossed, in his office. It was 
ben regular all the came, and perfectly 

egal. 

’ After a long, drawn-out case, it finally 
came to a conclusion, with a verdict for the 
Vernons, or rather for Mrs. Georgina Vernon, 
who now entered into possession of the whole 
of her late uaocle’s fortune, minus the six 

’ arrears, which she generously did not 
olaim from her furious relations, She even 
suggested mildly to her husband that a cer. 
tain yearly allowance should be secured to 
them, but he—being still smarting under the 
remembrance of their ameniities duting the 
law-suit, when he had been stigmatised as a 
conspirator and a forger—would not listen to 
this suggestion tor a moment, 

Sothe first thing this money did for Georgio 
was to tarn her nearest of kin into the most 
bitter enemies; and, secondly, to make her 
and her family affairs the common topic of 
the newamongering public. 

Whilstshe was staying in Hillford, on the 
occasion of the first trial, she saw a good deal 
of the Bints, for Mr. Bint, as Mr. Harvey’s 
late solicitor, had a great deal to say to the 
case. 

Somehow Georgie shrank from Mrs. Bint, 
though she did her best to conceal her feel- 
ings. Mrs Bint was what is calleda “ push- 
ing’ woman, and was resolved to make 
plenty of capital out of her former intimacy 
with Miss Grey—now, Mrs. Vernon—a country 
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lady, a great heiress, whose name was in 
everyone’s mouth; her beauty and her air 
the theme of many tongues. ; 

“Who would think,” qacth Mrs. Bint to 
hereelf, ‘‘that she and 1 were sisters-in-law 
once upon atime. Ah! perhaps ehe thinks I 
have forgo'ten that circumstance, but I have 
not, Puvor Peter! If he had only lived to en- 
joy this money instead of this Gilbert Ver- 
non, who has plenty! I can’t take to Mr. 
Vernon, with all his good lcoks. He thinks no 
end of himself and of his wife, or I am 
greatly mistaken. He is always tied to her 
apron string! I can never get a word with 
her alone; perhaps he thinks I am not a 
fitting companion for his precious Georgie ! 
He looked liked thunder when I was tellin § 
her that story of the Farrington scandal, an 
how Mra Jones was followed all the way to 
Rome by her husband, and how he was ready 
to take her back and all that. I could see 
that my lord did not like it at all. I suppose 
he knows nothing of Peter. Grace told me 
she had made her promise. Poor Peter! 
Well, he was not a | map, but he was 
pleasant; ard I thought I was putting a fine 
thing in his way when I pointed out the 
youngest Grey girl, And who—who ever 
would believe she was that shy, silent, sora 
creature to see her now? Peter himse 
would hardly Enow her, for now she is not 
only an heiress, but a beauty. The Vances 
say she paints ; but whatever else she may do 
that’s a libel.” 

These were a few of Mrs, Bint's busy 
thoughts, as she made her way on foot to the 
hotel where the Vernons were stopping. 

She had timed this visit well. She wonld 
find her former friend alone, she knew ; for 
were not their husbands now closeted to- 
gether in Mr. Bint's own office ? 

‘Georgie, dearest,” embracing her with 
effasion, “‘ so glad to see you and to find you 


by yourself. I’ve been longing to have a 
chat with all alone, and I never have a 
chance. { husband of yours can’t let 


you out of his sight, eh? He is up at our 
house now, so I thought I would just come 
down and have a iéte-d-téte, and a good talk 
about old times.” 

Georgie coloured, and her heart beat fast. 

There were some topics connected with old 
times from which she shrank as sensitively 
as if they were scorching flames. Now she 
looked back on the past from the elevation of 
@ truly, happ home, when she saw in her 
mind's eye Gilbert and the children’s faces. 

She told herself she had been a foolish, 
weak, half-witted girl, that day she had 
pledged herself to Peter ; that he had no right 
to have claimed her so suddenly and so en- 
tirely, knowing the full Fs ghee of the step he 
was taking, which she not ; that in her 
heart she had never traly cared for him | 

Her feelings were a mixture of sentimental 
romance and flattered vanity, that she had 
never really loved anyone bat Gilbert—Gilbert, 
whose very voice couli make her heart beat 
and her colour ebb and flow. What a lucky, 
lucky girl she was to be his wife! Sometimes 
she told herself Providence had been too 
to her, she was too pepe ; these last four 
years were like a delig tal dream. Would 
life always run so smoothly—would such com- 
plete unalloyed contentment last? 


“T never saw anyone so much changed as 
you are, Georgie, by your second marriage, 
You are so much younger in your ways, have 
so much to say for yourself; certainly Mr. 
Vernon has brightened you up. I sup » 
dropping her voice suddenly, “he kmows 
nothing of Peter and your first marriage?” 
eyeing her sharply, 

**Nothing!” returned the other, with an 
effort. 

“TI believe you promised Grace never to 
reveal is—the marriage at the registry-office, 
did you not?” 

‘* Yea! I did more, I swore it on the Bible, 
Oh! how I wish I had not. I hate to have 
euch a secret from my husband. I can't bear 





to think of it, though it’s no actual harm,” 
claspivg her hands together reatlessly. 

*No—no harm, bat he would not like to 
think he had, unknown to himself, married a 
widow, would he?”’ 

Georgie made a gesture of hurried assent, 
and then said,— 

“TI begged and implored Grace to absolve 
me, and she eaid she would some day. I told 
her that when I gave her the promise I did 
it when I was in wretched epirits, and did 
not care whether I was dead or alive. I gave 
it to her on the impalse of the moment. Jast 
as I married Peter,” staring straight before 
her as she spoke. 

“You married Peter on the impulse of the 
moment?” echoed Mrs. Bint. “I thought you 
were madly in love with him,” 

‘*T was not,” passionately, ‘I liked him, 
he flattered me; he was a clever man of the 
world, I an unusually raw, unsophisticated, 
credulous girl, younger even than my years ; 
he was eloquent and persuasive and easily 
worked upon me, I was wax in his hands, 
bat,”’ with firmly set lips, ‘‘ he would not do 
it now, if it all came over again, and I was 
this day twenty-four, and still anmarried.” 

“ Then your present husband is, of course, 
all that is perfect ?"’ said Mrs, Bint, with a 
hidden sneer. 

* All thatis perfect in my eyes,” responded 
the a, ay fs oe : 

“ How very sati » may it last. 
Well, now, I have ie for you, that I 
found quite recently, among Grace's letters 
in herdesk. See,” producing a sealed envelope, 
and turning over to the superscription, “ it is 
for you. I could not very well give it to you 
before in the presence of Mr, Vernon, for 
something tells me that it is about Peter.” 

** Oh! give it to me,”’ cried Georgie, almost 
snatching it from her. Perhaps——” 

At this critical moment the door opened 
wide, and her present lord and master made 
his appearance, As he politely accosted her 
visitor, Georgie, with a horrible sense of guilt, 
quickly secreted the letter in her pocket, and 
turned a face of everyday smiles upon her 
husband, but he had been sharper than she 
imagined. Although he feigned complete 
ignorance he had been perfectly aware as he 
entered the room that his wife was greatly 
agitated about something—that Mrs. Bint, 
whom he mistrusted and detested, had sur- 
reptitiously given her a letter she had hastily 
concealed. He had seen everything. What 
did it mean ? 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Maras, Vernon took the earliest opportunity 
of reading her mysterious letter alone—alone 
in her own bed-room, with the door locked. 
It seemed to have been burning a hole in her 
pocket all day, bat she never had a safe 
chance of opening it till evening. It began, 
quite abruptly, as follows :— 

“You know, my dearest Georgie, that I 
have heart-disease and may die at any 
moment, without an instant’s warning. You 
know also tat I hold a promise of yours, 
from which I intend to absolve you as you 
wish itso mach In case I die suddenly, and 
without having done so, 1 leave this letter, and 
in it I give you my free and absolute per- 
mission to break the bond that once bound 
you to our family. You will, I am sare, 
hasten to make use of this, and I believe 
—though not being married myself I cannot 
say—that there should be no secrets between 
man and wife, and this one regarding Peter 
is the solitary secret between you and your 
hustand. If you woald be guided by me you 
would let the secret remain where it is, ba: icd 
in your bosom and mind, and perhaps drive 
Bint’s to know that you were ever the wife of 
sach a reprobate as my brother Peter would 
lower you in Mr. Vernon’s eyes—Mr. Verson, 
who locks upon you as something but little 
beneath the angels, as pure as the mornin 
dew. How can you ever make him understan 


‘ that you, who are so utterly different new, 





were then a shy, impulsive, easily led girl 
whom my experienced brother married for 
some wholly mysterious reason—whom he used 
to taro round his little finger, whom he never 
cared for, Be only was capable of caring for 
himself. Do not tell Mr. Vernon that you 
were ever Peter Blaine’s wife. This is my 
last advice to you. 

* Perhaps I seem bitter regarding Peter, but 
every word I am going to write down ig 
gospel trath; you may and will believe it, 
When your eyes are resting on this paper on 
which my hand now rests [ shall be lying in 
the grave. Peter was our only brother—my 
mother’s idol, poorwoman! Many and many 
a heartache he gave her. We too, at first, 
were very proud of our good-looking brother; 
not fond. How can you be fond of one who 
has no regard for you, and says so, and makes 
a boart of having no feelings? 

** Peter got into trouble, came back from one 
good berth after another, full of complaints 
and dissatisfaction, and drowned in debt. 
My father made great inroads in his fortune 
—aye, and in ours—to comfort my mother 
and to appease Peter. At last he saw it was 
no use; he might as well try to ladle ont the 
sea with an oyster shell as to keep Peter 
straight, and he told him solemnly he had 
had his last penny. Of course Peter did not 
believe him, but father was firm for once, and 
Peter’s frantic letters and mother’s tears were 
of nouse. Then our brother and your former 
husband forged my uncle's name for nice ban. 
dred pounds, and fled the country. You have 
heard him speak of his trip to Africa ?—it 
was on that occasion. You can imagine cur 
disgrace. I felt as if I was guilty myeelf, 
We hushed it all up, as best we could, and my 
father made a great struggle, and paid up the 
nine hundred pounds. To show you that this 
is true I enclose the very bill—the forgery. 
My uncle gave it into m 
Were Peter still alive this bit of paper would 
transport him, There are one or two people 
still living who, I am truly ashamed to say, 
can testify to our disgrace. This business 
nearly broke my mother’s heart, and for years 
father would not allow Peter to be mentioned, 
But he came home, that time you knew him, 
as if nothing bad happened, and mother 
went on her bended knees to father to let 
her see her only son. He did, as you are 
aware. He passed his time in pretending to 
make love to you. He married and Iefé 

ou. 

ac How can you speak of such a man to Mr. 
Vernon? And perjary was not his only crime, 
believe me. If your husband is not a mere 
country bumpkin (and that he is not) he must 
have heard about town of the many evil 
deeds, in ways I need not mention, of the 
notorious Peter Blaine. Be warned by me, 
and do not raise the curtain of the past. 

‘* Your sincerely attached friend, 

‘*Grace Brave.” 

Oat of the envelope fell a thin, long strip 
of paper like a cheque. It was the bill. She 
fingeréd it with caution, as if it was some 
dangerous combustible. She had an idea of 
throwing it into the fire, but on second thoughts 
she placed it and this warning and 
from her dead friend back into their envelope, 
locked both away into a eafe and secret com- 
partment in her dressing-cace, and sat down 
at the fire to try and make up ber mind as to 
how scon she could bring herseif to tell Gil- 
bert. Yes, he must be told. 

* 7 * * 

The excitement of the trial, the repetition 
of it all over again in London, to some extent 
turned the current of her thoughts and blanted 
her first good intentions. 

She resolved (oh, fatal intention !) to pubcff 
her confeesion—she called it that to hereelf— 
until they had come home for Christmas, end 
were all by themselves at the Manor with the 
two children, Then she would tell all; not 
now among this turmoil and bustle, and 
she scarcely had a moment with Gilbert 
alone. : 

Christmas was near at hand— a gocd season 
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able Christmas—but it is not to be spent 
slone, as Georgie had hoped. No, Lizzie Fane 
(who bad gracefully accepted the situation of 
Georgie’s ocusin by marriage, and who hated 
ber a8 bitterly as only a woman can hate a 
encoessful and happy rival) had written a 
gaching letter, offering hereelf for a fortnight 
it they would have the charity to take her in. 

What could be said? Georgie would have 
given @ great deal to eay ‘‘No,” but it was 
ywopossible ; and, moreover, Gilbert did not 
dislike Agnes half as cordially as his wife 
could have wished. No, not at all; he was 
qnite tolerant of her now. He had won kis 
battle once Upon a time, and thought Agnes 
had forgiven and forgotten, because she was 
elaborately good-natured, and talked to him 
of old times with her heart in her eyes, and 
made herself thoroughly at home at the 
Manor, saying occasionally, — 

“Thope, Gilbert dear, you don’t think me 
too free and easy, but I keep forgetting; and 
once upon & time—sighing—tbis was my dear 
old home,” and then she woul pretend to 
wink away a tear. 

Gilbert assured her eagerly that ‘‘ she was 
ss welcome as if it was ber own home still,”’ 
bot Georgie did not endor-e these hospitable 
rentiments. She knew that the serpent was 
not crushed, and that if it was in Mies Fane's 
power to do her harm in any way Mis Fane 
would not lose the rg meres Although 
che kiesed her, stroked her hair, praised her 
face and her clothes, and her housekeepirg, 
there was @ ring of falseness abcut ic all that 
Georgie. with her quick womau's wit, could 
detect, bat that was completely lost on Gil- 
bert, thongh sometimes he would say,— 

“Toan’t think why you dislike Agnes £0 ! 
She seems awfally fond of you, and she adores 
the boys.” 

“Yes, she really adores the boys and does 
her best to spoil them, but that you know, 
Gilbert, is because they aie your children. 
She hates me!” 

“Nonsense, nonsense! Why shoald she 
hatevou? ’ 

“For a very good reason—quite sufficient 

any woman—because I am your wife.” 

Gilbert coloured, and exclaimed, “ Now, 
Teally, G., you are going too far—upon my 

you are;”’ but he had an uneasy convic- 
tion that there was something in what G. 
said all tho time. 

He was half. flattered, half-sorry for Lizzie, 
She had no friends (for which she had to 
thank her tongue); she was growing skinny 
4nd passé, and she had no settled home. If 
she liked to come down to them for a while 
lether; as far ashe was concerned she was 
Welcome. 

It never, never for a moment, entered his 
Sead that his beantifal Georgie could be 
jealous of his cousin; but she was. She hated 
© see them playing chess, which Lizzie 
Mareuvred for every evening; and when 
Georgie had to sit . 4 working or reading as 
mute a8 a mouse, or when she went up to lock 
4t the sy asleep mn — to know as 

Was diccussing her or hi at things 
about her in her ahemon, - . 

She had a very bad cold, and could not join 
them riding, and thus long téte-a-ié:e rides 
‘usmed—longer in Georgie’s mind than in 
cty—and poor Georgie would sit with her 
tuitting in her Jap, ber face pressed to the 
Window, watching feverishly for their retarn, 

he saw them dismount; she saw Lizzie 
ly drop herself into Gilbert’s arms, 
remain there much longer than the occa- 
Warranted (in Georgie’s opinion). 
She noticed that in playfal little arguments 
did battle always on Gilbert’s side, and 
&s much as possible a real element of 
tness into what was always a joke 


She with her own eves saw Lizzie pick up 
and kiss him passionately, and say to 


pe Adore this cLild! He is my favourite,” 
again—‘ because he is a 


“Gaorgie, whatis the meaning of this? Come, 


—kisses. ‘' Jack ”—contemptuously—“ is like 
his mother,” 

_“‘And Jack is my boy for that rearon,” said 
his father, instantly picking him up. 
__Georgie was standing in the doorway of the 
library, and heard ard saw all. These two 
bad just come in from their afternoon ride, 
and had been waylaid in*the hall by the 
children. 

The frost and snow set in now in ¢00d 
earnest, and Georgie’s cold showid no pro- 
spect of mending. She wss still a prisoner 
to the house, busy with many and various 
preparations for Christmas, and little ‘sur. 
prises ” for Gilbert and the boys. 

Gilbert and Lizzie had gone cut skating 
early in the afternocn, and Georgie, who had 
been bard- working 88 long as the light lasted, 
was now sitting at the fixe in the full light of 
the blazing logs, gazing into the embers, her 
chin resting on her hand, and making, not- 
withstanding her cold, a very pretty picture. 
She was thinking that it was time to ring the 
bell for tea, and to take a last look-out across 
the pleasure-ground to see if they were ever 
coming home. 

They would take the short cut across the 
pleasure-ground, of {course; and she got up 
slowly snd walked over to‘one of the wiadows, 
which was French, and cpened fall length 
into a verandah that ran round this side of 
the house. 

She stood Icoking inten'ly out across the 
suow and along a familiar broad walk for 
some seconds. No, not a siga of the two 
black figures, who ocghbt to bein eight. She 
had a little pencil in her hand, which just 
then slipped through her fingers and fell on 
the soft carpet at her fee*. For scme seconds 
she searched in vain, her hauds travelling to 
and fro over the carpet. 

“It is hardly worth the trouble,” she 
menta'ly exclaimed, getting up from her 
stooping position once mere, aud being sud- 
denly aware that there was a shadow or 
something jast outside the window. 

She glanced oat, and what did she behold 
on the other side? The face—the face of 
Peter Blaine!—immovable, looking at her 
through the window-pane! 

For a few seconds she stood riveted to the 
earth, breathless and bloodless, held in the 
fascination of that stony gaze. It was his 
oe !—and then she fell forward helpless and 
msible upon the flor. 

Mr. Vernon and Georgie, coming in cold 
and hungry from their walk in the snow, 
entered the little drawing-room. 

There was a chair before the fire, but it 
was empty! 

Where was she? Her bell had been rung; 
tea and lights were ordered, and inquiries in- 
stituted for the mistress of the house. 

She was not to be found in the nursery nor 
her own room, nor the boudoir. Stay, what 
was that at the end of the room, lying ina 
lump, as it were, beneath the window? 

It was Georgie, in a dead faint. Sach a 
thing was unknown to happen to her in all 
her life before, and her husband was very 
seriously frightened, and showed it plainly— 
far.too plainly to please that thin-lipped 
spectator, Miss Fane. 

He made just as much fass abont her, and 
was just as idiotically fond of her as ever. 

She could not conceal this hatefal fact from 

hereelf. 

Georgie was laid on the sofa No one was 

allowed to touch her bat Gilbert himeelf. 

He chafed her hands, he bathed her temples, 

he brought her round; whilst her maid held 

the restoratives, and Lizzie looked on. 

She sat op at last, and pushed her damp 

hair back, and looked round her in- a half- 

dazed way; then she buried her face sud- 

denly in the cushions, and a visible shudder 

shook her from head to foot. 

. “What has happened t> you? Tell me, 


“What? If it’s brardy I won't touch it!” 
opening her eyes (nce more, 

‘*Then have some sherry, Try this, 
you must,’’ 

On this she consented to put her lips'to the 
glass, her gaza straying ina startled way all 
round the room, 

“She's going ont of her mind,” said Miss 
Fane to herself, with a thriil of secret satia- 
faction. “She's looks perfectly crazy,” her 
eyes nearly starting ont of her head. 

‘' Now, Georgie,” raid her husband, “ give 
an account of youreelf, What bave ycu been 
about?” 

**T can’t tell yon now—nct now,” she an- 
swered, faintly. 

**QO4, nonsens: !’’ 

“TI koow you will only laugh at me!” look- 
ing at Lizzie. 

** No, no; I'll go bail she won’t, nor I either.” 
Her maid had previously left the room. 

**Then listen, both of you, Gilbert and 
Lizzie, and don’t exclaim and say it was imagi- 
nation. I was alone here, standing at that 
far window,” sitting up erect ard pointing 
with a trembling finger. “I was lookin 
for you, and then I dropped a pencil, an 
searched for it for a minute; and when I 
found it and stood up sgain there was a man 
looking in at the o.ber side cf the wincow, 
staring hard into my face, as cloze as you are 
tome! Gilbert!" she paused, breathless, 
and shuddering, 

“Well, well, ttat's nothing to frighten 
such a plucky girl »s you are, G. You are 
not so easily npect xs wil that It was some 
beggar or ‘ramp. I'll have tte shrubberies 
searobed if that will context you,” said her 
husband, soothirg'y. 

“N, never mind the sbrabberies, Gilbert,’ 
the ssid. ‘ They would rot ficd him. The 
man I saw lovkivg in through the window in 
the du-k, with his pale white face pressed 
sgainst the glass was a—a gentleman I knew 
long ego, who—who bas been de ai for years.” 


(70 be continued.) 


Now 








‘‘Rosy Oran” is the tint cf the season in 
Paris for evening dresses —a most delicate 
shade of pink, shot with white. 


Women as Cas:1zns.—The movement i 

favour of employivg women in all kinds o 
work that was formerly done by men only is 
one that shou'd be carried on with caution ; 
for women and girls have sometimes been put 
into sitaations for which their sex is uafit— 
the Government cl-rkships in America, for in- 
stance—and the result has been a reaction 
against their employmeat in capacities where 
they are really usefal. But of all the posts to 
which women’s aptitudes are the least open to 
question, that of cashier must be cited first. 
Women are excellent money-keepers, While 





male cashiers form a grievcusly large percent- 
age among the prisoners brought to trial for 
embezzlement, women and girls being seldom 


exposed to the same temptations as men in the 
matter of dissipation, betting, gambling, or 
speculation, have very rarely been known to 
misappropriate moneys entrusted to them. 
An honest woman is very honest ; “an honest 
man is too often,”’as Lord Palmerston bitterly 
said, “ one who has never been tempted.” A 
man once applied to an Italian banker for a 
casbiership, and was asked to state his 
qualifications. ‘I have been ten years in 
prison,” he said, ‘‘ and so shall not mind being 
locked up in a room by myself, and having my 
pockets searched when I go out and come in.” 
The banker admired his impudence, took him 
at his word, and used to say that he made s 
splendid cashier. We are not affirming that 
antecedents like this rogue’s are required to fit 
a man for a post of trust; but we do maintain 
that it is very difficult to find a th roughl 

trustworthy male cashier, even among - 
cants provided with a mass of ts:im ; 
whereas careful, honest, and well-educated 
women, in whom full confidence can be placed, 








ma 
Vernon,”—-kisses—* because he is like you!” 





now, sit up like a gocd girl and take some of 
this.” 


exist in great numbers,— Graphic. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE WOMAN IN BLACK, 


Waccons loaded with holly and mistletoe 
were daily to be seen filling the entrance to 
Covent-garden, where all was bustle and con- 
fusion, men upsetting everyone and every- 
thing which came in their way, as they 
carried boxes filled with oranges, &o., over 
the slippery stones. The scarlet berries were 
bright and plentiful on the green holly, on 
which the snow still rested, and cabmen were 
beating their arms across their well-protected 
breasts, as they waited for their fares, who in 
the Grand-row were selecting delicate hot- 
house flowers too delicate almost to stand 
the transit to the warm rooms awaiting them, 
where they were destined to adorn the tables 
of the Lg ooye 

There had been no break in the weather, 
barring. a temporary thaw, which only added 
to the discomfort instead of improving the 
condition of things, The shop windows were 
daintily and temptingly set ont, whilst from 
carriages, cabs, or in the street scores of baby 
faces were seen beaming with joy at the 
thoughts of the approaching festival. 

In a degree the same excitement was pre- 
valent at Bramington ; thelittle station was one 
mass of evergreen and holly; and “A Merry 
Christmas to yon” was passed from one to.the 
other as they mef on the platform. 

Christine was delighted at the return of 
Maurice, as he would assist her so much, abe 
said, in the arrangements necessary for the 
reception of the guests which were to fill the 
* Olives”’ in the ensuing week. 

The visit of the strange woman had not 
been repeated, and she had thought no more 
of what at the time had caused her such a 
fright, until her little French maid repeated 
the gossip of the servants’ hall when dressing 
her for dinner a few days after Maurise’s 
return. 

“Oh! but dat dere will someting terrable 
happen, maidemoiselle,”’ she declared, as she 
said that a figure in black had-been seen in 
the grounds after nightfall, which would 
vanish as soon as det 

wa ghost VE ey ! A Christine, 
es ever euch a thing, 

Who told yon this?” ae 

“De housekeeper first, mademoiselle’; she 
jew | a nay pe de blinds were not down, 
and when up’ one face was looki 
at hare, a wild ’tin fave.” = 

‘Why it must be the same I saw a fort- 
night ago in the drawixg.room,” said Chris- 
tine, as & remembrance of the weird vision 
came across her mind, and seemed to give 
credence to the girl’s story; but the second 
dinner bell sounding she escsped from the 
last touch given by the dainty fingers of 
August to her dress,’ and hastily descended 
to the drawing-room. 

Maanrica was alone, moodily looking into 
the bright cheery fire,.as he awaited Christine 
and his uncle. His thoughts were far away, 
away with the girl he had left in Bedford. 
place, to whom he had promised to return, to 

ing home to the place which he would make 
the home of both before the bells should ring 
in the coming year. 

He tarned as the door opened, and Christy, 
{n whose dark hair a cluster of scarlet berries 
had been tastefully placed by Augusta, entered. 

“ Don’t you kaow it is very unlacky to wear 
Christmas before the day?’ said Maurice, 
laughing, as he alluded to the spray which 
nestled amongst the raven locks, 

“ Unlacky!” repeated Ohristine. “What 
with you and Angusta I shall be afraid of 
my own shadow soon. Bat where is uncle?” 

*Not_down yet,” answered Maurice ; * but 
what did Augusta say to Seghten, you?” 

Oh! nothing partic . but still it is 
nee. oe ioe pees T'll tell you,” and 
om in quest of Mr, Daveri 
wea usually a0 posetoat ering, who 





He was not in the library, and ascending to 
his dressing-room she gently knocked at the 
door, when receiving no answer to the same 
she quietly entered. For a moment she was 
transfixed with fright, as unconscious of her 

rezence before the portrait of Mrs. Davering 
om which she had torn the veil stood the 
figure of a woman, . 

She was entirely robed in black, a thick 
fall which she had lifted from her face hang- 
ing behind her. 

The light had been lowered, as was Mr. 
Davering’s custom on leaving the room, but 
it was sufficient to show to Christine the same 
white, haggard face, with its dark lustrous 
eyes, a8 had so startled her before. 

‘* What are you doing here ?’’ she asked ; but 
the figure made no reply, as merely giving a 
slight start, on finding she was detected, she 
disappeared through another door on the 
opposite side of the room, when a piercing 
scream from the corridor caused Christine to 
hasten back to the same. It was Augusta, 
who had evidently come acrogs her in her exit, 

“Qh! mon Dien, mon Dien,” she was ex- 
claiming as Christine approached ; ‘‘ de figure, 
mademoiselle, de figure! She did pass close by 
me dis very seconde,” 

“Hush!” said Christine, as some of the 
other servants now appeared on the scene. 
* Somestrange woman must have gained access 
to the house; she may be & thief, but she is 
decidedly no ghost,’ and leaving the maid in 
the hands of the others she hastened to join 
Maurice and his uncle, to whom, after dinner, 
she related her adventure, and the gossip of 
the servants’ hall. 

Mr. Davering made little comments, but 
remained long over his dessert, very silent and 
thoughtfal, as he groped his hand over his 
plate for the walnuts he was cracking; butit 
was not until Maurice had adjourned to the 
smoking-room that Christine told her guar- 
dian in fall what had transpired. 

‘And she pulled the veil off that pictare? 
Christine,” he asked. 

‘Yes, Gardy,” answered the girl, ‘‘and 
seemed so intent on looking at the same that for 
some time she never noticed my presence,”’ 

“ Strange! very strange!” replied the old 
man ; ‘‘it cannot be—no, no! it cam ot be,’ 

The last words were spoken to himself, and 
as the former looked up, questioning his mean- 
ing, @ spas.o of pain sppeared to pass over his 
ace, 

* It is nothing, nothing, Christie, my child,” 
he said, pressing his hand to his heart; ‘but 
I don't feel very well to-night. You go to your 
piano, love, and sing my favourite, and 1 will 
join Maurice, I can hear you, dear, as Lemake 


my oe : 

‘*What! ‘Love's Young Dream’ do you 
mean, Gardy,”’ she asked. 

“Yes, child,” he answered, and he passed 
his hand over her glowsy hair. ‘“‘ Take me back 
in fancy once more to when time was young, 
when with all the world before me, with 
wealth, health, all that man conld desire, to 
evjoy and be envied,1 heard that song. It was 
the proudest, happiest moment cf my life, 
but like the dream, it ended there.” 

“ What is the matter, Gardy ? you eeem so 
strange to-night. Are you not well?” asked 
Christine. 

‘'No, I am not very well; I feel unhinged, 
Christie, and I was thinking, it I were taken 
away, how many there would bs who would 
shed a genuinetear over the old man’s grave, or 
wish him back,” 

“Oh! Gardy, Gardy, you must not talk 
like that ; you know how I should miss you? ”’ 
and she threw her arms round his neck, “ How 
Maurice——” 

‘* Yes, Maurice,” he replied. ‘Do you think 
he would, Christie? I have been very irritable, 
very harsh, and suspicious, but I was not al- 
ways so, child. I trusted till I was deceived, 
and even then trusted on, untill could no longer 
be blind tothe perfidy of those in whom I placed 
most faith, And when my oyes were opened to 
the treachery with which my confidence was 
repaid I became blind to the virtues of my 





} 





— 
—_— 


fellow-creatures, and even began to hate my 
own race ; but——you sing to me, darling, | 
will join Maurice in the next room, where he 
seems to be enjoying his cig ar.”’ ~ s 

As Mr. Davering had surmised his nephew 
was in full enjoyment of his Havannah as the 
former entered, A roaring fire was blazing in 
the grate, before which Maurice was seated ; a 


. foot on each hob, and a steaming glass of grog 


on the chimney-piece. 

The feet were removed as his uncle entered, 
and the box opened as an invitation to the 
old gentleman to help himself, Gs 

“Nice cigars, aren’t they?” said Maurice, 
after the latter had for some moments been 
puffing away at the one he had selected. 

‘Yes, very fair,” was the response, as tho 
tones of Christine’s rich voice were heard in 
the adjoining apartment; ‘‘but I am come 
here to-night to hear your decision respecting 
the conversation we had previous to your 
going to London.” 

The colour flew to the face of the young 
man, and for a few seconds he seemed to be 
weighing in bis mind what course to pursue, 
till, as Mr. Davering began to show signs of 
impatience,— 

** Well, uncle,’’ he said, ‘‘it is impossible for 
me to carry out your wishes with respect to 
Christine, although I love her very dearly, 
and Ihave reason to believe she bestows the 
same affection on your humble servant.” 

‘“Then why on earth, sir, won’s you marry 
her?” passionately exclaimed Mr. Deverell, 
bringing his hand down with a thump on the 
table. 

" Because I ‘am already married |" was the 
reply. It was ell very quict, and matter-of- 
fact that Maurice made the announcement, 
and some seconds intervened before his uncle 
could realise the truth of his statement. 

‘ Married!’’ at last he exclaimed, his face 
all ablaze with the passion he could so il 
suppress, ‘and to whom, I should like to 
know ?” 

“To a lady,” he replied, “ and the gentlest, 
truest girl that ever breathed,” 

“Qh! yes, of course,” said the old man. 
“They are all that till you findthemonut, Donbt- 
less.some calculating miss, inveigling you into 
marrying her for the sake of the money she 
thinks you will inherit at my death; and you 
are both wishing, hoping that the old mao 
shall die soon—this very night, perhaps—that 
you may enjoy his wealth, But no, Maurice 
Davering, not a penny of miue shall find ite 
way into your pockets. I don’t want to hear 
another word,” he continued, passionately, a9 
Maurice endeavoured to stem the torrent of 
words, ‘' Leave my house sir, leave—leave! 
And he rose as though to close the door on the 
latter, his face purple with rage, when & 
scarlet stream broke from his lips, coverip 
Maurice with its crimson stain, and he fe 
sane to the floor, having broken # blood- 
vessel. 





OHAPTER Y. 
BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. 

Mepicau aid was quickly o>tained, bat 
great anxiety was portrayed on the cona- 
tenance of the doctor, as he immediately 
ordered the removal of his patient to bed, 
with strict injunctions that all excitement 
should be avoided, advising that Maurice 
should not, by his presence, cause him any 
irritation, 

In company with an old woman, who was 
summoned from the village to act a8 DUrs, 
Christine watched through the long, weary 
night by her gnardian’s bedside, with her owD 
hand administering the medicine 
never forsaking her post until the next mom- 
ing, when, on the doctor’s visit, ber 
wan face drew from him a peremptory o 4 
that she must take the rest she 80 
needed, his 

Maarice, who felt himself the cause 0 
uncle’s illness, was in that mre of mi 
which rest was impossible; . 
cigars were thrown on one tide, books opened, 
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be shut again before he had reada , 
wa abe untasted meals placed on, an “Te 
fromthe table, To stay in the house 
wasout of the question ; he could not bear to 
meet Christine, whore reproachful look would 
fll him with an unexpressed wish that he had 
een at the bottom of the sea, or some other 
ually out-of-the-way spot before he had 
prought all this misery into the house; and 
onthe principle of “in for a penny in for a 
d” he determined to walk over to 
Feeaingion. 

Notwithstanding the snow, which came 
down in large flakes, almost blinding him in 
its descent, he felt better away from ‘The 
Olives,” end he tradged on, about the only 
living sreature to be seen, until having 
crossed the last stile he neared the Rectory. 

How pretty he thought it looked, with the 
trees grouped around, as thoogh their bare 
branches would if they could shield it from 
the wintry blast as they bent with their 
burden of snow low over its poof! Around 
seemed no sign of life, save for the rooks 
which still cawed overbead, and the smoke 
issuiog from the chimneys, telling of the 
gomfort within. 

In answer to his summons a nea! little 
maid-servant opened the door, and, taking 
the card he handed her, uahered him into 
the library. 

Some minutes elapsed before Mr, Borun 
entered, and then, as bis eyes rested on 
Maurice, an expression of paig passed over 
his countenance. The hand the latter ex- 
tended was refased, as he quietly walked to 
the table, where the sermon he had been 
compiling still lay open at the page where 
he had left it unfinished. 

“Peace and goodwill to all men,”’ 

For a moment his eyes rested on the words, 
then turning to where his visitor still sat,— 

To what am I indebted for this visit, Mr. 
Davering ?” he asked, 

“In a measure, Mr. Borun,’’ he replied, ‘‘ to 
relieve your mind, and also to beg your for- 
giveness,”’ 

“I do not understand,’ responded the 
other. “I had hoped all connection with 
my family and ‘‘Toe Olives’ was at an 
snd, bat”—and he paused—“if you can 
hing.me tidings of my daughter-——” 

“I can,” responded the young man, without 
waiting [or the completion of his sentence, 
“Your daughter is my wife.” 

“Your wile! Maurice Davering,’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Borun, 


» “Yes, my wife, Mr, Borua. Is there any- 


80 very terrible in me that you should 
bs.20.astonished?’’ Maurice replied, as he 
scanned himself from head to foot. 

“I do not say that, but why practice de- 
ception, when, had you openly asked my 
daughter's hand, you could not have been 
telased?” said Mr. Borun. “ Sincé this time 
a Fs you have brought sorrow into an 
United family ; you tock, or rather stole, the 
Pet lamb from the flock, and in so doing 
neatly broke her mother’s heart ;”’ 

“Mr. Borun,” said Maurice, “ I confess my 
Wrong, bat I did so for the sake of her whom 

love dearer than my life! My uncle had 
fet his mind on my becoming the husband cf 
his ward, Christine Audriene, and on my re- 
fusal ewore he would leave me withont a penny. 
Tor myzelt I did not cave, but for Addie I 
dieaded the result, knowing how difficult I 
should find it to procure an appointment or 
sy employment suitable to my station and 

ts. The income I was deriving from my 
Uncle would enable me to live comfortably 
With a wife, and knowing that you would on 
L account consent to a clandestine marriage 

Prevaiied on her to do so, and, taking her to 

mn, tock apartments for her in the 
etropolis—the only bar to her happiness and 

the deception practised on yourself.” 
t, Borun rested his head on his hand ; for 
bed time he rewained in deep thought. 
the Davering,” at last he said, removing 
Me latter, which he held out to Maurice, ‘*I 
6 you, but can concede to no arrange- 


ment of which your uncle is not cognisant- 
My daughter must be the openly ackno wledged 
wife of the man who has won her, and on 
those terms slone can I welcome her back to 
the:home she has forsaken. 1f Mr. Davering 
disinherits you I will use my influence in ob- 
taining for you such an appointment as your 
education will fit you to hold; but I always 
thonght it was Captain Lipscombe with whom 
Addie eloped,” 

Maurice felt his face becoming painfully 
red'as the Rector mentioned the officer ; bat 
feeling subterfuge would not aid his cause he 
determined to make a clear breast of it by 
telling Mr, Borun how to avoid any suspicion 
that his uncle might have had that he was 
in any way connected with the flight of 
Addie, which was at the time the gossip of 
the neighbourhood, 

He had induced the captain, who was a 
great friend and old college hum, to dis- 
appear at the same time, and thus raise the 
theory that he was the companion of ths 
young lady’s flight. 

“But my uncle knows all now, Mr. 
Borun,” he continued, hoping by the last 
sentence to soften any. angry feelings which 
Mr. Boran might bear against him fcr the 
part he had played. 

‘* And with what result?” asked the Rector, 
quietly. : é 

‘‘ That he ia seriously ill,” Maurice replied ; 
and then he related the scene of the preceding 
evening, with its sequel. 

‘‘ Maurice,” said the clergyman, as he 
finished, ‘it ia useless to reproach you now 
for all the trouble your folly has wrought. 
What is done cannot be uadone; and even 
could it, I do not think I could wish a better 
husband for my child than the lad I have 
known since he was that height,” and he 
placed his hand about two feet from the 
carpet. a 

Maurice grasped the hard held out ‘to him. 
He did not feel such a culprit after all. 

“ Thank you for that, sir,” he said, “ thank 
you for that,” and with a lighter heart than 
he had had for months he followed the 
clergyman into the dining-room, where Helen 
and Eleanor were with their mother, busily 
engaged in making winter clothing for the 
poor in the village. 

The surprise on.Mre, Borun’s face was be- 
yond description as her eyes fell on the form 
of Maurice, as he followed the Rector into the 
room. Bat the situation was soon explained 
by the latter, and the former received with 
open arms, not only by Mrs. Borun, who could 
not restrain the tears of joy as they coursed 
each other down her pale cheek, but by the 


— permission from their mother to go a 
ittle way with Maurice, in the hopes of meet- 
ing the little ones, who, with Mies Gruesome, 
had ventured for a walk, and to hear more of 
Addieand the wee nephew they weze so auxious 
to see. 

Oh! shan’t we have a jolly Christmas,” 
said Eleanor, on Learing that the baby was to 
make one of the party, though how au infant 
ot three months would add to the jollity of a 
Christmas gathering, except by its cries, if 
they could be calied an acquisition, was a 
matter which Eleanor slone understood. 
However, it was with merry voices and happy 
hearts that they emerged from the Rectory 
grounds, accompanied by Maurice, who con- 
sidered himself the happiest man alive, ‘ 

“J know where to find the children,” said 
Helen, as she took the arm the latter offered 
per... . 

‘Oh! yes,” said Eleanor, who walked on 
the other side, “‘ they are certain to be at Mr. 
Boyd's farm,” and both the girls laughed. 

“What are you laughing at?’ asked 
Maurice. 

‘Well, it isa secret, but I muai tell you, 
Misa Gruesome is going to marry the farmer ; 
she told mamma the cther day,” replied 
Eleanor, “and I can’t help laughing when I 
think what a queer-lookivg bride she will 








make, dear old thing;” bat all further con- 


girls, who were not satisfied until they had; 


versation was ended, as having arrived at the 
shed to which Helen led them, the governess 
with the two children came in view. 

On each side of the entrance to the same 
were long rows of stalls, with a long trough 
in front, to which a boy was continually 
carrying strips of sliced tarnips which he 
emptied into it for the cattle behind, who 
leisurely partook of their meal to the gress 
amusement of Mande and Ally, as they stood 
watching the process, whilat Mr, Boyd aad 
Miss Gruesome were engaged in deep: conver- 
sation at a little distance from them; but as 
the latter turned and saw Maurice with her 
other pupils, a righteous look of indignation 
passed over her countenance, as with the in- 
tention of giving them a lecture on their way 
home, she shook hands with Mr. Boyd, gave 
& stiff bow to Mr. Davering, and led them 
from the shed witho.t a moment's delay. 

* And how is your uncle this morning, sir?” 
asked the former, as he and Maurice were left 
alone. “I heard he was taken bad last nighi, 
but it is nothing serious, I hope.” 

“* Thope not,” responded Muario2, “ but, of 
course, at his time of life one can never tell ” 

‘* Well, no sir, that’s very true; but here 
am I a deal older, I'll wager, than Mr. Daver- 
ing, and I'll beat @ lot of the young "una, I'll 
bet. Never had a day's illness in my life, 
sir.” 

“You are very lucky, Mr, Boyd,”: replied 
Maurice. ‘ And so I understanc you are going 
to be married? Allow me to congratulate 

ou. 

If it had been possible to detect a blush on 
the farmer’s rubicund face Maurice would 
have done so at that moment, as nervously 
kicking the suow from his feet he said he 
thought it was about time he settled down; 
and, considering his age, Maurice thought so 
t 


00. 

* Well, I must leave you here, sir,” he said, 
as they arrived at four crossways, after having 
walked some paces in silence; “and I wish 
you.a merry Coristmas,” 

‘*The same to you, Mr. Boyd,” answered 
Maurice, as taking the road where the sign- 
post denoted Lorton he hastened on, 

‘He was anxious now to know how his uxele 
had been during his absence ; he knew he was 
well cared for; but Christine—poor little 
Christine !—she would feel very lonely and 
miserable, with no-one to speak a word of 
comfort to her in her trouble ; and as Maurice 
was in a particularly amiable mood jast now 
with himself and the whole world he was 
ready to do anything that might be required 
of him for others, 

All seemed very still around him—a pecn- 
liar stiliness always observable when there is 
nothing to be seen bat a wide stretch of saow, 
from which the trees arise as spectres in their 
shrouds, and not even a bird’s note to break 
through the winter silence ; but happy in his 
thoughts Maurice sauntered on, his clear 
whis‘le the only sound to bs heard, when, ou 
reaching the gate through which he was accus- 





tomed to approach “ The Olives,” he was sur- 
prised to see & woman advancing in the oppo- 
site direction. 

She was dressed entirely in black, andfrom 
her extreme leanness looked more than 
usaally tall. 

Her features were indiscernible through the 
heavy fall she wore; bunt as she made a move- 
ment to open the gate where Maurice stiil 
stood he couli see how thin and emaciated 
were her hands through the ailk gloves which 
covered them. 

“ Who is it you may want?’ asked the 
latter ; ‘‘anyone at ‘ The Olives’?”’ 

‘Why do you ask?” 

‘‘ Because this is a private path,” he 

answered, “used only by the inmates of my 
unole’s house or their friends.” 

‘*Your uncle’s house!’ she exclaimed, and 

even beneath the thick veil Maurice thought 

he could detect a change come over her face, 

**Does not Mr, Davering live there, then?” 
and she pointed back at the house. 

“Yes, Bat why doyouask?” said Maurice. 
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‘']f you are a resident of Lorton yoa must be 
aware of that fact. If you are a stranger, 
why'should you want to know?”’ 

‘‘l am a stranger,” she replied, “and yet 
there is no spot on the earth so dear to me as 
this. I've dreamt of it when wandering in 
other lands, and when—but let me pass; I 
am trespassing!” she said, suddenly. 

She was evidently a lady ; the shabby black 
of her attire could not disguise the tone and 
bearing of a refined and edacated woman ; 
and ss Maurice was in the act of opening 
the gate for her, a thonght of the black figare 
of which Christine had spoken, crossed his 
mind. 

“You have been here before, have you 
not?” be asked. 

“ Yes,’ she replied, without taking in the 
fali meaning of his question. “Why?” 

‘** Because you would be doing me a favour 
if you not repeat your visits, for a time at 
least,” he added, ‘‘as my uncle is seriously 
ill, lying between life and death, and servants 
are so foolish !” 

“ Who is it between life and death?" she 
asked, hurriedly. ‘‘Who is your uncle?” 

“Why, Mr. Davering, Mr. Maurice Daver- 
ing of The ‘ Olives,’’’ he answered, wondering 
at the excitement betrayed in the questions of 
the stranger. 

“And his son—where ia his son?’ she 
asked, anxiously. 

“ He bas no son,'’ was the reply. 

“No son!” exclaimed the woman, as she 
clatched at the gate to save her from falling, 
“no gon!” Bat as the cold snow touched 
her thin hand it seemed to restore her to her- 
self ‘ What have I prayed for, then?” she 
asked, wildly. “ What is it that has sus- 
tained me through long years of wrong and 
suffering? What was it that would make me 
throw myself on my knees at the foot of the 
crucifix, as it stood at the corner of the road 
leading from the little French village, where 
I had lived and suffered, when toruing my 
back on it forever? Hope!—the hope which 
has savd me when I thought to end my 
miserable existence! Ob, Heaven ! my punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear!” 

And, throwing her arms wildly in the air 
she passed on without another word to 
Maaurice, who stood transfixed with wonder 
a} this strange rencontre, 


—_———— 


CHAPTER YI. 
RETURN HOME. 


OnnistiIne was anxiously awaiting Maurice's 
return. Mr. Davering was still in great 
davger, and, what with crying and watching, 
she bad done all that was possible to make 
hereelf as miserable as could be, at the same 
time that Augusts bad increased her fears 
respecting her guardian’s recovery by evil 
prognostications with regard to the visits of 
the woman in black. 

She was endeavouring to snatch a few mo- 
ments’ sleep on the sofa as Manrice entered 
the drawivg-room, from which he quietly 
emerged as his eyes fell on the pale face 
where the dark lashes rested, still wet with 
the tears that she had shed. 

* Poor little girl!” he said; ‘let her sleep ! 
The best thing I can do is to write to all those 
people my uncle had invited, and tell them 
how matters stand.” 

And, adjourning to the library, Maurice 
proceeded to do what he considered a hard 
afternoon’s work. 

Bat, first of all, he must write to Addie— 
his birdie, his darling wife !—and tell her how 
it was he could not leave Lorton, but that she 
was to start for Bramington at once, where 
loving hearts awaited her, 

Doubtless she would receive a letter from 
Mrs. Borun by the same post that she did his, 
and that her sisters, with himself, would be 
at the station to meet her oa her arrival, 
ran all was forgiven, and only love awaited 

r. 


He had ended it at last, after having filled 





four sheets with closely-written matter, and 
was just proceeding to knock off the others, 
as he termed it, when a double rap at the hall- 
door, and a servant almost simultaneously 
entering with a card on a silver salver, dis- 
turbed him in bis occupation. 

He had scarcely had time to read the name 
on the same when a cheery voice he could not 
mistake was heard within the room. 

“What, Lipscombe!” he said, as seizing 
that gentleman's hand he bid him welcome, 
at the same time very quietly shutting the 
door to prevent any sound arising to the sick- 
room or to the sleeping girl in the adjoining 
apartment. 

* Bit down, old fellow! ’' he said. “I am so 
glad to see you, for I am in awfal trouble.” 

“Don’t want me to ron off with another 
girl, I hope?”’ said the other, laughing. 

**No, nol” replied Maurice, “ that is all 
settled.” 

“And so shall I be, my boy,” replied 
the Captain, “unless you will allow me to 
throw off this coat, on which the snew is 
commencing to vanish in anything but sym- 
pathetic tears. Sampson did almost choke 
me in endeavouring to relieve me of it a few 
minutes back; but I was in such a hurry to 
see you after my banishment and the receipt 
of your telegram that I would wait fer nothing 
until ushered into your presence,” and throw- 
ing his dripping coat on one side. 
then,” he said, ‘‘ what's the matter?” 

“To begin with,” replied Maurice, “ my 
uncle is dangerously ill.” 

‘* Very bad?” said Lipscombe, looking rue- 
fally at bis companion. “ That is trouble 
number one, now for number two.” 

* He has quarrelled with me, and has sworn 
to cut me off with the proverbial shilling 
because I can’t marry Christine.” 

** Well, I conclude, as you say you have 
told him all, he doesn’t want you to commit 
bigamy ?’’ said the Captain ; “ and I have no 
doubt but that it will all come round right in 
the end. Bat what about Mra, Davering ?” 

‘* Addie? Oh, bless ber! itia all right for 
her, I have seen the old people, been for- 
gum. and my wife will ba here to morrow, 


“Now 


* Then what on earth have you to grumble 
about?’ asked his friend, “the rest will all 
come right, depend on it. I consider you 
ought to be the happiest fellow alive ; but how 
is Miss Audriene?” 

“ Poor little Christine!’ replicd Maurice, 
‘'T had quite forgotten her.” 

‘*Bat I had not,” said his companion. 

*“* Well, you shall see her directly "* answered 
Maurice, ‘if she is awake. Poor lit:le girl, she 
is worn out with grief and snxiety cf course 
you are prepared for a cool reception, as she 
has never mentioned your name but once, and 
that was when she called you a wretched 
man since your suppcsed elopement with 
Addie.” 

‘*Poor Pilk Garlic,” replied the Captain, 
buat a look of pain for a moment passed over 
his countenance, as, Maurice leading the way, 
they entered the drawing-room. 

Coristine was awake, but lay with a dreamy, 
tired look in her dasky eyes, as they advanced 
into the room. 

‘© Obristine,’’ said Maurice, ‘‘ an old friend 
has come to sce you.’’ 

She jumped up, a startled expression on 
her countenance, as her gaze fell on Captain 
Lipscombe, and she merely touched the hand 
he held out to her, as she expressed surprise at 
his visit. 

‘*You are not glad to see me then, Mies 
Audriene?”’ he asked, as he still held im. 
prisoned the little hand she had so reluctantly 
given him; “surely you have forgiven the 
rase I practised at the request of Maurice? 
Bat she looked up more surprised than ever, 
until the latter coming forward told her how 
Captain Lipscombe had been placed in a false 
position and the dénouement of which she 
was yet in ignorance, which had led to Mr. 
Davering's illness; but ss the trath divalged 





oometeatl 





the girl's face, as no longer withdrawing her 

hand she allowed it to remain long within 

the clasp of the Captain's, as Maurice, begging 

them to excuse him on the pretext that he 

must finish his letters before the post went 

out, left the room. 

“And so you did not ran away with Miss 
Borun, after all?’ said Caristine, as the door 
closed behind Maurice. 

“No, Christine, nor did my thoughts ran 
away from you, darling, all through those 
long munths that I promised to make myeelt 
conspicuous by my absence from “The 
Olives.” It was very hard work at times, and 
I wondered if some cne mis:ed me, and the 
impression I had left behind. Tell me, are 
you really glad toseeme? My year of pro. 
bation is finished, and I am come for my 
reward.” 

My guardian is so ill,’ answered the girl, as 
the colour mounted to her pale face, * and I 
can think of nothing bat him now, Captain 
Lipscombe; ‘' but I am glad to see you, indeed 
Iam,” and the tears rolled to her dark eyes, 
as the latter drawing her towards him pressed 
her closely to his heart. ‘ 

**T must go now,” she said, as, raising her 
hot face from his bosom, she gently disen- 
gaged herself from his embrace, and hurried 
to the room of the sick man 

* Is that you, Christie?” eaid a faint voice, 
as the girl approached to take the seat by the 
bedside that the narse had jast vasated, 

‘Yes, Gardy,’ she replied, aa she stooped 
to impress a kiss on the wrinkled forehead. 

‘* What makes you tremble so, my child?” 
he asked; “ you are so hot. too, and I am 80 
cold, Christie, so cold,’’ and he pulled the bed- 
clothes closer sround him. ‘I thought I 
should have died happy, bat my dream is 
dispelled now.”’ 

‘Bat you are not goicg to die, Gardy,” 
said the girl, 

“ Yes, dear; Iam an old man, and the 
finger of death is on me now, and I mast 
without keepirg the promise I gave the only 
friend I ever knew since—— Bat what was 
that Christine? ’’ he asked, as a slight move- 
ment as of a third person in the room fell on 
his ear. 

‘‘ It is nothing, Gardy,’’ she answered ; but 
rising from her seat to light the lamp she 
was conscious of a draught proceeding from 
the door opening on the left, but concluding 
that the nurse had left it open on her exit 
from the room she gave it no further notice 
than to noiselesely close the same. a 

“ You must not stay up to-night my child, 
he said, as she retarned to the bed-s:de; ‘you 
look 80 _ and worn. But where is Maurice? 
he asked. 

“He is downstairs, Gardy; but the doctor 
paid he was not to see you till you were better, 
Christie replied. . 

**T shall never be better, Christie,” said the 
dying man. “I wished him to have married 
you, bat it cannot be, darling—it cannot be. 

“No, no; I know, Gardy,” answered 
girl; ‘‘I shall be happier as it is.” 

‘What, tobe alone? You are too young for 
that, Christie,” and the dim eyes rested on 
the fair form of the youthful watcher. i 

Not alone, Gardy, but with someone else, 

And then, in the sombre light of the sick 
chamber, with no witness but the fire, which 
cracked and blazed in the bright grate, Chris- 
tine told her guardian all that she had - 
lately learned, and the name of the man 
whose hands she had placed her beppinem. 

‘Who was that left this rcom, miss, J 
after I went out?” asked the nurse, who n0W 
returned, it b:ing time to administer the 
medicines to her patient. ’ 

“I did not see anyone,” replied Christine, 
who, in the recital of her love-story to 
guardian, bad forgotten the circumstance 
the unclosed door, P ther 

“Why, Mary told me,” replied the 0 -. 
“that she saw a woman in black come 
jast after I had left.” 





iteelf a great shadow seemed to be lifted from 





She spoke in a whisper, bat the invalid 
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peard chief of the sentence, as, half rising in 
the bed, he asked, — . 
“What was that about a woman in 
“There is nothing about a woman in black, 
Gardy,” said the girl, as, motioning to tke 
purse to say nothing about it, she turned his 
low, on which she tenderly relaid his head, 
god not until she saw him in a quiet sleep 
did she leave the room, 
Maurice and Captain Lipscombe were 
awaiting dinner ag she re entered the drawing- 


oT shall have to leave you to amuse your- 
self to-morrow, Lipscombe, as you best can, 
old fellow, as I expect Addie by the early 
train, and shall be with her up at the aa 
until late, it being Christmas Eve; but 


shall be home before twelve, to have a glass. 


pefore going to bed, as I ehall be too anxieus 
about my uncle to remain all night,” said 
Maurice, as the cloth was cleared away. 

And the following day he started off long 
before the time to await the train which was 
to bring bis wife and child, with its nurse, from 
London. 

With great impatience he sat down, or 
rather jamped up and down from a seat in 
front of the fire in the waiting-room of the 
little village station. The clock was certainly 
wrong, or something appeared amiss with its 
mechanism, as every five minutes he con- 
sulted his watch with the same, and then flew 
on the platform at an imaginary whistle, 
merely to return to the waiting-room in the 
same state of exc'tement. 

“Very cold, sir,” said the porter, but 
Msurice was in a profuse my eee: as at 
last the London train rushed in, and a fair, 
beaming face met his as it drew up at the 
platform 

lt was with great difficulty that Mr. Borun 
had prevailed on his wife and daughters to 

pone their mee with Addie until her 
nshand should bring her to the Rectory. 

“Home, darling, at last,”"said Maurice, as he 
amisted her to alight, followed by oa 
nuree carrying the baby, who was so olded 
inwraps of every description that it was a 
matter of diffi to discern of what the 
bundle really conisted ; but after many repeated 
directions to the girl that she should be very 
carefol with the same they entered the trap 
Maurice had in waiting to convey them to the 


tory. 

“You are sure it will be alive when we get 
home?” gaid Maurice, with a mischievous 
twinkle in his eye, as after the nurse had 
seated herself in the vehicle he placed the baby 
in her arms. 
big do you mean!” asked Addie ina 


“That you are sure he is all right, and he 
pointed to the bundle as he sat himself by his 
wite’s side ; but as a tiny hard escaped from 
is coverings, and the movement of an infant 
heal denoted life, she was perfectly reas- 
mred as to the babe’s safety.” 

Mrs. Borun was the first to welcome her 
daughter on her return, the tears starting to 
her eyes, with the joy filling her heart, whilst 
the girls almost devoured her with kisses, and 

nm them the infant stood every chance 
ot being murdered, as he was handed from one 
another, until at last, at the risk of life and 
limb, he was deposited inthe arms of little Ally, 
Who had it not been for the vigilance of his 
nurse would bave brought his transition to an 
tad by dropping him on the floor. 

“And have you forgotten me quite?” said 

Restor, as, standing in the background, he 

owed the family greeting. 

“Oh, no. papa—dear, dear papa!” said 

as she rashed into the outstretched 

ms. “Bat Iam s0 happy; and you have 
quite forgiven me, haven't you?” 

68, my child, you know I have; but come 

‘tot the cold hall, You must be ‘perished ; 

surice, standing there, looke as cold‘as 

ty!” replied Mr. Borun, as leading the 

to the warm dining-room he bade them 





“Oh! and here is dear old Gruesome,’’ said 
Addie, as she moved forward to kiss the 
governess, who arose from her tack of darn- 
ing as the girl held out her hand, 

The former took the same in her usual old- 
fashioned, prim way ; it was not ladylike she 
considered to be emotional, but, notwithstand- 
rer she was inwardly as pleased to welcome 
Addie as the remainder of the family. 

‘© Oh! but I insist, Maurice,” said the 
Rector, later on, as they were assembled round 
a roaring fire, and the former had spoken of 
retarning to The Olives, ‘:that you stop until 

have made some flip, which you must drink 
with us before you start. Why it’s Christmas- 
eve, my boy! and never a year has passed yet 
that I did not carry out a custom which was 
my father’s before me ;” and as a servant in 
answer to his summons entered with a tray, 
on which were jugs and glasses, he commenced 
operations by heating the ale he was going to 
mix with the other ingredients, 

“Oh! papa, do make a yard of flannel,” 
said little Ally, who had been intently watch- 
ing the process, which Mr. Borun did, accord- 
ing to her meaning, by pouring the mixture 
from one jug to another until he considered it 
perfect, when, filling the glasses all round, 
they were emptied in due course, accompanied 
by the customary Christmas wishes. 

“Well, I won’t keep you longer, my boy,” 
said the Rector, “‘ as doubtless you are anxious 
to return to your uncle.” 

“Well, I am; besides, it is very sad for 
Christine,” replied Maurice, as shaking hands 
with all, and pressing his wife, who had 
accompanied him to the door, to his heart, he 
went forth into the cold night air. 

‘*Wrap yourself well up, darling!"’ she 
said, as she turned his coat collar up round 
his neck. ‘'It is bitter.” 

‘* It is all right, love,” he responded. ‘A 
sharp hour's walk and I shall be home, or 
rather at ‘ The Olives ;’ for my home, Addie, 
ean only be where youare, Bat you are happy 
now, are you not, Addie, my birdie? ” 

Her kiss was her only anewer, as with a 
fervent ‘Heaven bless you, Maurice?’’ she 
disengaged herself from his embrace and 
closed the door, after having watched until 
his tall figure was lost in the darkness. 








" (To be continued.) 
THE 
HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 
—@—— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
OVERSHOOTING TIE MARK, 


Miss Sprincotp had not improved in per- 
sonal appearance daring the last few months. 
Her fair, colourless beauty wanted animation 
to brighten it, and softness to give it acharm, 
and both were waating. 

Her father began t» notice the change in 
her, and set his brains to work to find out the 
reacon. 

Like many other men, he had a confidence 
in his own powers of discernment which they 
didn’t deserve, and having considered the case 
from his own point of view exclusively, he 
came to the conclusion that she must be in 
love. 

It was rather absurd, after the pangs she 
she bad made others feel in a continued train, 
to think she should succumb to the tender 
passion herself, bat the Colonel decided that 
she had lost her heart, and in want of any 
other p-rticularly eligible object fixed upon 
the M-rquis of Daintree. 

He had retarcei to Belton Castle for the 
pheasant shooting only the week before, so it 
was natural to send him an invitation to 
dinner, as a sort of weloome home. : 

If he accepted it the Colonel made up his 
mind to leave the two together as much as 
he could, but, unfortunately, he would have 





to ask other guests to meet him. 





The Earl of Beaudesert had come back 
from his foreign tour, bat had only spent a 
few days at his home, when he started for 
Yorkshire with his daughter; so that he 
would not be able to join the party, 

After all, perhaps that was as well, for, 
according to the accounts which had reached 
Hampshire of Lady Valerie’s success in 
Paris, she might prove a dangerous rival to 
Flossie. 

Miss Springold was decidedly of opinion 
that she was better out of the way, for she 
had a little plan in her head which Valezio’s 
clear eyes would have been certain to demolish, 
and she knew that it was easier to pick a 
girl's character to pieces behind her back than 
if she were there to look on at the process. 

Many of the principal people of the county 
came to Scarsdale on that Thursday evening, 
for Colonel Springold was popular with the 
ladies, and his coquettish little daughter with 
the men. 

Flossie dressed herself in a lovely costume 
of pale blue which was to astonish the- 
natives, with its masses of electric jet, and ite 
ethereal feather trimmings. 

“ My little girl doesn’t look half bad!” said 
the Colonel, admiringly, as they stood together 
on the hearthrug in front of the drawing-room 
fire, and he raised her face gently, and kissed 
it very carefully on the smooth white forehead. 
‘Does she mesn to wear a coronet before the 
year is out?” 

‘IT don’t know,” with a toss of her head, 
“men are all detestable, and they require 
heaps of things to make them go down at all. 
There’s the old lady, I hear her voice,” as 
steps came along the hall. ‘“ Now, mind, not 


a word about the Beaudesert people unless. 


you can’t help it.’ 

The door opened, and the Marchioness of 
Daintree was ushered into the room, followed 
by her son. 


Aristocratic, ~_ and avgalar, in an 
emerald coloured velvet dress, trimmed with 
point lace, Lady Daintree came forward with 
an affable smile, and stretched out the tips 
of her fingers, first to Flossie, then to her 
father. 

Marmuring something about the cold, she 
sat down on # sofa, and allowed herself to be 
talked to, whilst Lord Daintree chatted 
pleasantly about the prospects of hunting, and. 
asked if Miss Spring»ld were going to be pre- 
sent at the next meet. 

“ Yes, and I mean to follow. if there is any- 
one to give me a lead. My father won't 
undertake me; he says I de~troy his nerve.” 

“I quite agree with him,” was the frank 
answer; ‘I should ride l:ke an old woman if 
I thought I had a yc ung one behind me.” 

Flossie bit her lip, fur she had meant him 
to take her hint. ‘‘ Last year I found there 
was one who was kind enongh not to mind.” 

“Ah! yes, Verreker,’ with a sudden 
twinkle in his eye which discomposed her. — 

Other guests arrived, so the conversation 
dropped, but she regarded it as an unfortanate 
beginning, which damped her confidence in 
her own attractions. 

Before she came downstairs her looking- 
glass had told her that she was irresistible, 
and it was too bad that, in spite of her charm- 
ing costume, the first mau she had applied to 
to be her special friend during the winter 
had flatly said no. Evidently Valerie had 
taken the Marquis from her as well as 
Verreker, and the gradge she already owed 
her became as bitter as gall. Before the end 
of the evening she determiaed to pay her out, 
and she kept her word, 

The dinner passed off very well, and the 
Marquis made himself pleasant. Flossie 
stifled her secret indignation, and emiled 
upon him brightly, because she was afraid 
that if she snubbed bim he would simply turn 
his back on her, and his conversation to his 
next-door neighbour cn the other side, when 
the rest of the guests might fancy that the 
snubbing came from him to her. A marqais 
was too big a fish to ignore af her own table, 
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bat on come future cccasion he must be made 
to saffer. 

Nothing can be more inanimate than a set 
cf ladies in a drawing-room, when the men, 
after the ursociable English fashion, stay 
behind. It is as if they had left their 
tongues and every subject of interest in the 
dining-room, and were only in a state of semi- 
existence till the door opens, and the first 
individual in a white tie acts like an electric 
battery. 

Then brilliant glances gleam from under 
dark lashes, and red lips are wreathed in 
smiles, exciting topics bubble up to the 
a and the conversation breaks into new 

7. 

The Marquis of Daintree came up to the 
sofa where his mother was sitting with ber 
young hostess by her side, 

The Marchioness looked up at him with a 


mile. 

“] will surrender Miss Springold to yon in 
five minutes, but leave us for the present,"’ 

‘You must have got hold of a tremendous 
bit of gossip,” lookiag from one to the other 
with a mischievous glance. “I'll go away 
now, op confition that I am teld every word 
of it dircotly afterwards.” 

“No,” said Flossie, gravely; ‘‘I am only 
Ulling ss to dear Lady Dajatree as one of 
my oldest friends, and I don’t wish it to go 
auy further,” 

“But she can't be an older friend than 
myself, for I remember how you squealed at 
your christening.” 

“An utter fabrication,” with a merry 
laugh, '* for I was christened in India.”’ 

* Then it was some other ceremony; but 
you were in long clothes, that I conld take 
my oath to.” 

** Don't talk nonsense,” said the Marchio- 
ness, severely, ‘‘You never knew anything 
of Miss Sprivgold till you came back from 
Eton, and I don’t suppose you'll pretend that 
she had long clothes then,” 

“Long hair I'm sure she had; and now 
for this pet piece of gossip "” 

** Not for the world!” said Fiossie, firmly, 

After all, Miss Springold, I think it 
might be better to tell him. Daintree will 
not breathe a word of it to anyone elee.” 

“I couldn't,” with feigned relnctance. 
‘He would think me unkind, and Valerie is 
my dearest friend.” 

“ eves about her?” said the Marquis, 
sternly. 

‘‘Well, my dear boy, in spite of Miss 
Springold’s scruples, which really do her 
honour, I think it right to tell you that 
Valerie de Montfort is not the perfect piece 
of innocence that we all thought ber.’’ 

“I'd stake my head that she is,” he said, 
shortly. 

Flossie’s heart cank. She bent forward 
and touched the Marchioness’s arm with her 
pale blue fan. - 

“ Pleese stop. He will only misjudge me.” 

“There is no question of that,” with a 
slight frown, for Lady Daintree was one of 
those impericus women who will not brook 
the slightest opposition, “As bis mother, 
I say Daintree ought to know, so-he can 
blame me if he chooses, but no one elge.”’ 

‘‘Go on,” he said, impatiently, ‘‘I am 
waiting to hear on what grounds you have 
taken sway a poor giri’s sharacter,”’ 


“ We don’t go so far as that,” his mother | 


broke ip, hastily, whilet Flossie bit her lip 
with mortifioation at his tone. 
thing for a girl to be without a mother, and it 
is DO wonder if she gets herself into scrapes.” 

‘*A girl like Lady Valerie will keep straight 
whether her mother be alive or dead,” he 
baid, doggedly, still with a resentful Icok in 
bis eyes, 


of her stately head, 

The Marquis drew a deep breath. “It 
Would take more than a piece of drawing-room 
gossip to make me swallow tbat.” 

“What do you say to her nearly eloping 
with Colovel Darrell on the night of the ball?” 





‘Tt is @ sad | 


his head. defiantly. 
of it, Batif she does meet him,’ he added, 
with what to them seemad. strange ineon- 
sistency, “depend upon it there is a gocd 
reason for it, and when we find out the 
myatery we shall be thankfal that we never 
insulted her with adonht.’’ 


with @ mslicions gleam in her eyes, provoked 
by her son's obstinacy. 


“ Tsay she did not do so—tbat she never 


thought of doing so. Itis a trumped-up lie, 
which onght not to have taken in either you 
or Miss Springold.” 
his voice shook with indignation. 


His face was red, and 
** Perhaps you will change your mind when 


I tell you that she still keeps up a secret 
cozrespondence with him—that this modest 
piece of innocence steals out in the dusk to 
keep. assignations with a man whom her father 
has forbidden the house?” 


They both Icoked up inte his face and saw 


it change, as his thoughts flew back to the 
scene in the ill-lit street, when the girl whom 
he believed in with his whole heart : 
stood n the twilight with.a.man-—he looking 
up to. her-with ‘her clasped 
locking down to him with the tears onder 
cheeks—and that man wa:Colonel Darrell. 


andysonl 


One minute he hesitated, and then raised 
“TI don’t believe @ word 


‘* Humph,” attered the Marchioness, with a 


queer look at Flossie, ‘‘I don't want to doubt 
the girl, but I’m afraid I do. 
turning to her son almost vicionsly, ‘I sup- 
pose the next thing is you will be wanting to 
present her to me as a danghter-in-law ?”’ 


As to you,” 


“We should. be so well suited!” with a 


harsh laugh which betrayed his pain, at least 
to one of his hearers, ‘ 
papers would be full of Beauty and the Beast.” 


am eiraid theeomic 
“ Nonsense,”’ said the Marohioness, indig- 


rantly, ‘‘a coronet and your fortune would be 
better than the face cf an Adonis.” 


He turned away es if not oarivg to pursue 


the subject, but soon afterwards found a 
pretty, little figure draped in blue stending at 
his elbow. 
said Flossie, beseechingly, “that I only spoke 
as Valerie’s friend? ’’ 


‘You will remember, won’t,you,’’ 


“ Then ‘save mo from my friends’ is the 


proverb I shall quote to Lady Valerie at our 
next meeting.’’ 


**Don’t be so unkind,” with a pout, “ sou 


know I meant no harm.” 


“I know nothing of the sort,” with uncom- 


promising gravity. 


‘*You don’t mean to say you sre angry 
with me?” opening her eyes in displeased 
surprise. 

He lowered his voice and spoke through bis 
set teeth, whilst hia eyes gleamed with con- 
centrated passion, “If you had been a man, 
and not in a lady’s drawing-room, I'd have 
knocked you down; perhaps that will show 
you what I thought of you.” Turning awa: 
a second time he slipped out of the roam a 
ordeted the carriage without consulting his 
mother, leaving Miss Springold nearly chck- 
ing with indignation, 

Soon afterwards the servants came in with 
the tea, and Lord Daintree was surprised to 
recognise, in the one who was carrying a large 
silver tray, Panton, the former butler at 
Beandesert Castle. 

‘*8o0 yon have got Lord Beaudesert's 
msn?” he remarked, carelessly, to the Colo:.«!, 
as he stirred his sugarless tea. 

‘Yeu, I don’t much like engaging a 
friend's cast-off cervant; bat Fiossie took a 
fancy to the msa., and thought he had been 
hardly used. You know that poor old 


| Beaudesert has a violent temper,” with an 


| letters. 
“But she has not,” with a mournful shake | 


indulgent smile. 

“So should I if a cervant opered my 
In the Earl's place I'd have kicked 
him downstsirs avd refased him a farthing of 
wages.” 

The Colonel looked aghast. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean to say be did that? My daughter told 
me he was dismissed for a trifling fault, which 
Beaudesert would have been sure to overlook 
if he had been in a good temper.’ 





in his,she.| only 


‘* Miss Springold seems to have taken 9 
violent interest in him,” 

“She did, I'm sure I can’t tell you why,” 
with a shrog of his shoulders, ‘‘She never 
engaged a man-servant before, but always left 
that part of the. business tome, Why are 
you hurrying away? It’s quite absurdly early,” 

‘Thanks, my mother never likes to be 
late,” ignoring the fact that the Marchionegs 
was never in bed till the small bours, 

‘* Good-bye, mydear,” said Lady Daintpee 
with an affable smile, as she pressed Flogpie’s 
hand. ‘Come to lunch with us one day next 
week, and Daintree shall show you his new 
hunter.” 

** Mother, that girl's a viper,” ssid the 
Marquis, as soon as they were on their way 
homewards, “and a clean pair of heels is:the 
thing I shall. show her if you haverher 
over to Belton.” 


CHAPTER XXIII, 
FIGHTING AGAINST SCANDAL, 

‘* Dip you ever know anything so disgusting 
as to get a servant from a neighoour’s family, 
and pump him as to all that goes on in the 
house?’ and Lord Daintree threw his cigar 
away with an. expression of contempt on,his 
homely features. ‘‘That's what Flossie 
Springold has done, and then she whigpers 
the infernal gcasip all over the country.” 

‘Bad form. What a wicked little flirt the 
girl is,” said Lord Marshall with a smile, as 
if thinking of certain pasrsages which had 
passed between him and the said coguette, 

‘*She’s worse than a flirt ; I shou!d like to 
give her a thrashing,” vicicusly. 

** My dear fellow—rathcrstrcng. I thought 
you were a friend of hers.” 

I conld strangle her, and feel none the 
worse for it afterwarda; I only know that” 

Lord Marshall, who had brea lounging at 
his ease in ove of the most comfortable arm- 
chairs in the Belton smoking-room, turzed 
aud stared.at his.boai. ‘‘ You are positively 
dangerous!” : 

“ Not.to.be wondered at, when you think of 
the mischief that’s. brewing. What will you 
feel like if the cold shoulder’s turned on Lady. 
Valerie at the next connty ball?” 

“ Confound their cold shoulder. Let them 
try it, and between us wecan make the cvunty 
toa hot to hold them,” springing to his feet, 
with unwonted activity. : : 

“Mnch good that wiil do,’ with bitter 
contempt; “we can’t make war on old 
dowagers and their daughters. Look here, 
Marshall,” very gravely, ‘‘she must marry! 

A lovg pause, during which the Viscount 
regarded the fire moodily, At last be said 
roughly, ‘you krow I can’t help vou there. 

“ You might ; you are a friend of Verreker s, 
and I can’t help faucying that she likes.him, 
with a deep sigh, which broke from him 
against his will. ¥y 

The other nodded. ‘I know she doer. 

A longer pause, whilst the Marquis was 
digesting the bitterest pill he bad ever 
swallowed. ‘' Then—then—I suppore we 
aust wait till next year—and that will, be too 
late,” he added, despondingly. 

“We must not be too late—the Earl 
wouldn’t hear of the math. You've a better 
chanee—go in and win,” seid Lord Marshall, 
hearaely, without looking athisfricnd. 

No answer, as Daintre o's thoughts travelled 
back to the President’s, ball.. He bed «vowe 
his love and received no encouragement, 
only a quarter-of-an hour later beard another 
man declare that Valerio de Montfort..wo 
be his wife—the same man with whom abe 
bad a stolen interview that very sfitemnood. 
Which was the true rival—that man % 
Verreker? Verreker who was cut of the my 
with nothing to offer, and no one to plead 
cause ? the 

“Your name would shield ber from AT 
women’s scandal,” urged Lord Marek . 
gencrously, ‘ No one would have & Wor a 
gay sgainat the Varchioness of Daintree— 





even Ficssie.”’ 
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«Havg it all! I'll go and make a fool of 
myself if you wish it,” said the Marquis, 
iritably ; “ but I shall do no good, and only 
qish myeelf at the bottom of the sea.” 

“You will do no harm, and that's some- 
thing,” said his friend,sootningly. —_ 

The Marquis rode off in the gathering twi- 
gloom of ae seemed to 





Be atente the —_ nag _ ae 
pinion iad | set against the 
pare = eat who. had.compromised her- 


such apparemefizentery. 
ee, feces mr A knew 
that but a mommy table maxriage 
e po 





colt savévher r 5 bat he wasnot Bt 
all sare ler innocence would 
not think ere 

With r 3 
a burried F you Gown in a 
chair which she poiated ont to him-on the 
other side ao . 

Finding that he not speak, by 


- Unfor the 
Eatl had gone into the iow aah atten Best 


was laid up with a headache. 

“Glad of it,” he said, abruptly. 

“How very unfeeling of you! What harm 
has the poor thing ever done you?”’ taking up 
ascreen to shield her face from the fire. 

“None, . I’m desperately fond of her,” try- 
ing to summon his courage, but quite over- 
come by her beauty as she sat opposite to him 
24 Gress of very dark grenat cloth trimmed 


“I hope the Marchioness is quite well?” 
Woudering what made him so unusually 


“T don’t know—I mean quite well. Lady 
Viletie, it is no use beating about the bush,” 
@iting up from his seat in strong agitation. 
“Itold you in Paris that I loved you, and I 
Want to say it again.’’ 

“But why—why?” putting up her hands 
4sif to shield herself from his glowing eyes. 

“Because you wust marry somebody, and 
—and why shonldn’t it be me? I knowl could 
make you happy, aud I’d try so hard to make 
all smooth,” 


"You are very good,” the tears in her eyes 
ss she heard the deep feeling in his voice. 

"No, not good at all. I should be ihe 
proudest man in England if you would only 
say, ‘Yes,’ ” 

“Think of it, dear,” and he came and sat 

tn & low seat close beside her. ‘* Belton 

Would be nice and near to your father, and it 
Wouldn't be a bad homeinitself. I know I’m 
no much—not a genias or anything of 
that kind, but you should have your own way 
in everything, and I think we might pnil 
together pretty well.” 


He tried to take her hand, bat she canght | 


Vaway from him, though infinitely touched 
hiswppeal, He,the Marquis of Daintree, 
& rent-roll of eighty thousand a year, 
with more humility than half the 
younger sons who had nothing but their wits 
Wliveon. There was something so noble and 
~ te his devotion that she felt as if she 
Searoely bring herself to refuse it, A 
#came in her throat, the tears rolled 
town her cheeks. - 
Oh, P'-wish—I wish you hadn't asked me!’ 
e murmured, brokenly. 
ne it'No?’” he said, hoareely. 
Oh, Lord Daintree, I like you go very, 








very much!” turning to him with appealing 
eyes, “ but—but-——”’ and she stopped with a 
sob, unable to say the words which hovered on 
her lips, 

* But you like someone elee better,” in a low, 
gruff voice, ‘‘I knew it—don’t make yourself 
unhappy. I'll bear itsomehow.”’ 

_His broad, sunburnt hand was resting on 
his knee, She put her small white one timidly 
upon it, 

** Let us be friends still!” 

He started st her touch, and his voice 
shook. ‘‘Aye, we'll be friends, of course, 
dear.” 

There was a long pause. 
all the arguments that had driven him there 
against bie will. Feeling stupid and wretolied 
he sat steving into the fire, wishing himeslf 
back at Beltom,but unable to go whilst there 
— chance of holding that soft little han@ 

n his, 


Baddenky’he roused himself with a spark of | 


his old resolution. ‘‘Tell me, whichis H— 
Darrell or Verreker? ’” 

It was her tirn to start. She snetehed her 
hand from his grasp and turned deathly paile. 
‘* You have no right to ask!” 

‘* Bat I have a reason, which, believe me, is. 
urgent. It’s not Darrell? ” 

She shook her head, forgetting what alte 
implied by the one negative if she did not 
follow it up by another. 

A long silence, broken by Lord Daintree, 
who felt obliged to go on, although he 
that he was treading on ‘most 
ground. ‘“ What is Vernéker waiting for? ” 

_ “T don’t andersten],” raising. ber head 
quickly. _* He—be is chgaged to Miss 


“Taspomible! Who told youso?”’ 

“Mes Springold herself,’ in a low voice 
muffled by pain. 

“Then it's @ lie; I couid stake my head, 
Lady Valerie, he is no more engaged to her 
thanIam, Iwas there when he said good- 
bye, and I could see he didn’t caré astray.” 

Her heart beat fast with sudden hope, and 
she shook from head to foot. Was it possible 
that she had been deceived? She remembered 
his words about his own marriage—they were 
not those of a happy lover. She remembered 
the look which shot from his eyea when the 
Marquis himeelf had interrupted them. 

Whilst she was lost in thought Lord 
Daintree sighed, picked up his hat, and got up 
from his chair. 15 became evident to him that 
the sooner he was out of the house the better. 
But his mission had failed; the {county ball 
still loomed in the dista . 16, aud Lady Valerie 
would go to it unshield, 1 by an engagement 
to the Marquis of Daintr.., 

He hesitated; then, sta ling before her, hat 
in hand, and flashing ¢‘imson, he said, 
suddenly: ‘* Will yon do me a favour? ”’ 

‘* Cortainly, if I can,” looking up at him in 
surprise, 

“Will you stay away from the ball on the 
twenty-third ?” 

“Stay away? But why? You haven't 
suddenly began to think daucing wrong?” 

“No, I have a reason. -Can'i you trust 
me?” 

‘Tt seoms so strange—papa was going to fill 
the house.”’ 

“Say you don’t wish it, 
possibly can.” 

‘* Bat we'va only just come back.” 

‘'That doesn't matter,’? very earnestly 
‘‘Qady Valerie, promise, jast for my sake, 
because I’m down on my lack,” graspivg her 
hand tightly. 

‘‘Very well,” carried away by his earnest- 
ness. ‘I had enovgh dancing in Paris to last 
for a lifetime.” 

“ Thank you,” he said, gravely, and took his 
leave, walkiag slowly ont of the room where 
he had left his happiness behind him. 

“ Well?'? inquired Lord Marshall, as, 
muddy and depaessed, Lord Daintree put. his 
head in at the smoking-room door, 

A dolorous shake of the head, and then he 


He had forgottem } 


Go away if you | 


added : “ But I’ve managed the other thing — 
ahe a go to ee ball.” 
at won’t do any good. They will sa 
she’s afraid,” das 7 , 
__ ‘‘ You infernal grumbler, there’s no satisty- 
you,” and he went out, slamming the door 
behind him, 








CHAPTER XXILV. 
RUIN | 

Ix spite of the malice by which ke was 
parsued Rex Verreker made his way to Vienna 
in safety, and applied himself with feverish 
to his work. He knew it was no 
— get Lady Valerie out of his 
peart, bat he also knew thats man 
thout interest or powerfal 
® back him op—must be content to 


dink if he meant to-climb at 
all, a, @mbition:to be 
am ambassador before hia aD bis 


good to 
or 
in 


) powers of 
wh nc karauaciebanstineeesn. 
an honest heart and am en ay pocket to 
}efier? Of course it was abgurd to think of it, 
bat in oie ‘Moments he fancied It was 
Cecile teller tr tlectiobeairidiien: 

i t 

Spee et 
i one 
attermoon,. just. off an important book. 
ing dooument whish ‘to Ge-rent off the 


uext morning in the foreign-office bag. He was 
inthe act of sealing it ap, when his’ehief came 
—" room, with a bandle of papersin bis 


* All the others gone off? That is 
fortunate, as I wanted tospeak to you. This 
despatch must be copied in cipher, and sent to 
Constantinople to-morrow with the rest. It 
will take some time, and I know you are en- 
gaged for this evening ; but the fact is, I don’t 
want to give it to Benyon, he writes such a 
terrible hand.” 

"T shall be delighted to do it, sir,” said 
Verreker, readily, ‘I was going to the 
theatre with the De Ruviguys, but, of course, 
I must give that up.” 

“Or get up two or thres hours earlier 
than sual,’ with a smile; “ whichever you 
like best. But, remember, the despatch is 
most important, a1d must be read by no eye 
bat yours.” 

After a few more directions he went away, 
and Rex sat for some time on the edge of the 
table, dangling his long legs; wondering what 
would be the best “arrangemeut. To give H | 
his engagemerit with the De Ravignss woul 
be a decided bore, as it was a gala night attha 
opera, and the prettiest girl in Vienna had 
prothised to wear his flowers. On the other 
hand, he might over-sleep himself in the 
morning, or wake with a fearfal headache, so 
it seemed dangerous to put it off till the last 
moment, 

“‘T have it!” he exclaimed alond, al- 
though there was no one présent to hear. 
“ll take it home with me, and doit after 
I come back—that will bs the best plan, I 
don’t think Sir Barnabas could possibly 
object ?” . 

It was against the rales to take p2pers of 
importance to private lodgings, but Rex was 
sure that he could make it all right with his 
chief, who would be certain not to notice the 
slight misdemeanour if the despatch were 
carefally copied and delivered up in time-for 
the bag. 

He hurried home with the p2pers in his 
pocket, and locked them up in a cupboard 
facing the window, putting the key on his 
table whilst he changed his things. 

When his toilette was complete he stack 
a flower in his coat, gave one look at the 
glass with a cheerful glance at his own good- 

looking countenance, and catching up the key 
put itsafely into his pocket, placed his hat 
on his head, and ran downstairs, looking a 
picture of what an Englishman ought to be. 

He whistled as he went some popular aiz 
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out of an opera, and his landlady’s daughter 
tripped ont on to the landirg on purpcete to 
wish the handsome young lodger a happy 
evening. 

He ery sheesh 7 + Nes eee ap Ges 
greeting, an ught how happy his evening 
would have been if only Lady Valerie were 
likely to be by bis side. Was she thinking of 
him in lovely Beaudesert, wondering why he 
had not spoken before their Jast farewell ? 
Ab! farewell was a gloomy word, only to be 
raid with.a sigh; but the time was coming 
surely when they would meet sgain in a sunny 
by-and-by, and then perhaps his tongue 
would be untied, and heart would leap to 
heart, as he touched those fresh sweet lips 
for the first time in his life! All seemed to 
Sages wel with him just now; his chief 
treated him with special kindness, and he bad 
gained the entrée into the best society!in|Vienna. 

His colleagues looked upon him with a cer- 
tain amount of jealousy, for he had distanced 
them all in the matter of populerity, which 
had come to him indeed without an effort, 
for there was a charm in his manner which 
neither man nor woman could resist, 

Countess Marie De Ruvigny smiled on the 
young secretary, and pressed the bouquet 
which he had sent her to her ruby lips, whilet 
his heart swelled wish exultatior, for there 
was @ Russian Court close by whose flowers 
had been left to die on the hall-table 

The music was exquisite, the most beau- 
tifal women in Vienna s‘ngled him out for 
special notice— for the }oung Englishman was 
noted as the best-looking man in that gay 
pois he felt as light-hearted as a 

y. 

Perhaps unconsciously he paid a little more 
attention than he ought to Countess Marie, 
considering that his heart was supposed to be 
safely stowed away in England, but he was 
excited beyond his wont, and exhilarated by 
the admiration he read in her glowing eyes. 

One day, he thought to himself he would 














A PASSIONATE DECLARATION. | 


come over as the English Ambassador, and 
repay the kindness which all these people had 
shown to the insignificant secretary in princely 
fashion, Meanwhile the least he could do 
was to make himself agreeable. 

The opera ended amidst the applause of the 
whole house, and the principal singers were 
called over and over again before the curtain, 
One bouquet after another was thrown at 
their feet, and the Count De Ruvigny turned 
to his daughter, and asked if she would not 
sacrifice her flowers to show her appreciation 
of Madame——’s charming voice. 

“No, she has enough,” she said quickly, as 
she held her bouquet in a tight claep, as if 
= thought it might be caught away from 

er. 


“I don't know who gave them to you,” said 
her father, with a smile, “but I think he 
ought to be flattered.’’ 


Countess Marie blushed, and Rex involun- 
tarily cast a searching glance into her eyes 
which glowed like two stars. A strange thrill 
ran through him. and he knew that he had 
been playing with dangerous tools. He drew 
back, feeling a sudden sense of responsibility 
—he must not ruin another's happiness 
because he had lost his own. 

Tae Count insisted on his coming back 
with them to their magnificent honse in the 
most fashionable quarter. He knew that it 
was not wise, with all the amount of work 
he bad on hand, but “in for a penny in for a 
pound,” he ssid to himself, recklessly, and 
stayed to supper. 

By accident or design Countess Marie 
dropped her lace handkerchief at his feet. 
He picked it up and returned it to her with 
a low bow. 

‘* Any other man bat an Englishman would 
bave kept it,” she said, with a slight frown. 

**An Englishman does not steal, but he 
—- a gift,” he said, in a low voice; anda 

ew minutes later found himself standing 








onteide in the starlight with the delicate 
fragment of lace and cambricin bis havd, 

‘‘Bah! she is only amusing herself,” and 
he thrust it carelessly into his waistcoat, and 
stifled a slight pang of remorse. _ “ Now good- 
bye to sentiment, and hurrah for hard work |” 
He hurried home, unlocked the door which 
led to bis own staircase, and mounting two 
or three steps at a time soon reached his 
own comfortable room Without allowing 
himself one minute’s delay he pulled off his 
dresscoat, put on a smoking jacket, and with 
the key ia his hand approached the cup. 
board. Taere was no need to turn it in the 
lock, for the door was open. He put his hand 
to the shelf, but the deepatcbes were no longer 
there. He started back with the cold dew of 
intense anxiety breaking out on his fore- 
head; then with trembing hands tore out 
every sheet of paper that the capboard con- 
tained. Breathlessly he looked under the 
shelf and into every nook and crevice with 
eyes that started out of his head with horror. 
Then, as the terrible certainty broke upot 
him, he staggered to a chair like a dran 
man. . 

“Good heavens! I am a ruined man, he 
groaned with his hand pressed tightly to bie 
forehead, and all his castles in the ait 
crumbled to the dust! 

(To be continued.) 








Brpstzaps ror Docs.—Dog bedsteads are 
now popular. One owned by a» lady is the 
lower part of a barrel sawed throagh at = 4 
inches from the ground. The mattress 
filled with bair, and bas an artificial ticking 
The wood is painted in dark colours, 
the edge is an embossed trimming fastened 
with brass-headed nails. On a front stave 
an oval, in which appears the dog’s — 
gold letters. From a bar attached to 
back falls a netting, enveloping the 
occupant, 
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IVY’S GUARDIAN. 
—-o— 
CHAPTER I, 


SowewHere in the great wilierness of 
Iondon, somewhere in that region equally re- 
moved from the gaieties of fashion and the 
squalid poverty of the East.end ; somewhere, 


Tsay, 


in that great district of which Oxtord- 


street, Gray’s-inn-road, Gower-street, and the 


Eigware-road might he 


taken as the 


boundaries, there stands a square known 
throughout the metropolis as respectable, 
convenient, aod old establishment. 

This particular square had not been blessed 


ther by nature or its architec’. 


The first 


tolidly retased to smile upon the small 
tolosure in the centre of the square—nothing 


Would 
Which 
bitten 


grow there but a few dirty shrubs, 
looked dried up in summer and frost- 
in winter, while the bonuses themselves 


Were 80 egregiously ugly that one would bave 


Mpposed them erect 


in competition for a 


Prize for the most hideous dwellings—the 
Would certainly have won it. 4 ! 


Built 


There was nothing attractive about them. 


uniformly of one siza and shape they 


precisely the same amount of windows— 


Projeo 


Waa not in the whole aqaare a single 
tion; the doors had no portico, the 


ows no outside ledges ; it was as though 
tome one had taken a sharp knife and cut off 
trerything which interfered with the straight, 


brick square, 


The place was called Dolb , 
y- square. There 
Was abont it a se almost oppres- 


five, No organ-grin 


r ever invaded its sacred 
cts; the cries of trotters, fish, news- 


Papers, and other little loxuries were there 


Able,” 


wo. The people in Dolby-square were 
such weaknesses, They prided them. 
on the fact that they were all ‘‘ respect- 
that none of them let lodgings, and the 
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wh le square did not boa3t a single peram- 
balator. 

There were over twenty houses in this 
choice resort, but only one of them concerns 
us. No. 19 was inhabited by a doctor, Basil 
Ross by name, a man of great skill and unre. 
mitting patience, who, alone and unaided, had 
fought his way to fame, who at thirty-five 
had made for himself both name and fortune. 

No one who consulted Dr. Ross once ever 
cared to employ another doctor. There was 
something in the gentle decision of his 
manner, in his strong, firm will, which 
seemed to act on them asa charm. At 
thirty-five the doctor, who had begun life 
ag an assistant to a country surgeon, found 
himself one of the most popalar physicians 
of the day. 

People wondered he did not move. With 
his income, they said, he might have lived in 
Harley-street, have kept an open landau, a 
close carriage and pair, and yet been very far 
from being ruinei. 

Basil Ross smiled alittle when these reports 
reached him. 

“* What would be the use of a fine house to 
me?” he said, laughing. “I am never at 
home, except for meals and t> see patients.” 

That was what it had come to. Basil’s idea 
of home had gone down to a place where he 
ate and slept and saw his patients ; and vet 
he was not a reckless, dissolate man. His 
whole life might have been cited as a model 
of decoram, only he hai never known a 
home brightened by a woman's loving pre- 
sence. From twenty to thirty he had been 
too busy fighting an uphill fight to uader- 
stand what he was losing. Taoen he took 
the house in Dolby-square, invited his sister, 
and settled down as a bachelor, 

He had never been in love; truth to say he 
soorned the tender passion. He had seen the 
prettiest women of the day, and never felt a 
ray of interest in them apart from his profes- 
sion. His was nota high standard of woman. 
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hood. He thought of women chiefly aa 
divided into two great classes—pretty, over- 
dressed dolls, who delighted in species the 
money their husbands earned, and grave, sen- 
sible housekeepers, good to sew on buttons 
or see to puddings, but as companions an 
friends worse than useless. 

He sat in his consulting-room cne bleak 
November day; the sky without was a grey- 
leaden hue, the wind whistled cheerlessly, 
and the thick crimson curtains were closely 
drawn ; a large fire burnt in the grate, » long 
string of patients, despite the incl-ment 
weather, had been to claim hie atention, 
and Basil leant back in his ohair as though 
weary. 

** What is the use of it all?” 

That was the question which passed rapidly 
through his brain as ke tossed the fees taken 
that morning inte a drawer of his writing 
table; the guineas came thick and fast, but 
what extra happiness did they bring him? It 
dawned on Basil for the first time that 
November day how little of enjoyment or 
pleasure there was in his life. e to 
just as hard as he had done in his porew- 
stricken student days, aud the little delights, 
the petty recreations which had afforded him 
sach enjoyment then had vanished. 

**T must be getting hipped myself,” decided 
the Doctor, hastily. ‘* What can I want with 
pleasure at my time of life—a man nearly 
forty? Besides, what amusement could ever 
interest me as much as my profession? Bah! 
I must be getting childish !” 

He rose to leave the room, when a prolonged 
peal at the door ball made him reseat himse'f. 
His consulting hours were over, bat this, per- 
haps, was a patient from a distance, 

The page brought him a card insoribed 
‘¢ James Trefasis.” 

A vague instinot told Basil that somewhere 
or other he had heard that name before. Tt 
had a strange, familiar ring in his ears. He 





told his servant to show the stranger in, and 
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again and again he marvelled where and how 
he had heard of James Trefusis, , 

His patient's appearance did not help him. 
He saw a tall, bearded man, not far from fifty 
years of age, his face bronzed with foreign 
travel, a perilous brightness in his eyes, and 
a hectic colour im bis thin cheeks. 

Before he spoke a word Basil Kmew \par- 
fectly his visit was uselees);.eaneumptio 
set his mark updn him sasuyaetiim: 

Mr. Trefusis came to theypnintvat once. 

“ Lhave come to you, Geatar, te be setto 
rights. Ioam mot-welljowary far from it, in 
fact, and I have set on being cured 
by New Year's Day. I 

a 


Tieeneeeala: 
being abi to helpit, but he 
medical questions. Mr. Urefusis answered 
= promptly ; manerve was quite foreign to 
omen = focal I have most part 
28 ee may ber” aa, abe 
«« put Dtell you frankly you oughtite: hagseome 
her before.” 


‘*Fortugate for yom; you have had gooii) 


luck.” 

“1 don’t know, it’s Been pretiouseslow in 
coming,” 

“T meant your health.” 

“And I meant money, I ama promotervf 
companies, Dr, Ross. Forty-two glorious ideas 
have I started, forty-two brilliant places have 
I put in working order and they failed—failed, 
everyone of them—fell as flat as door-mats.”’ 


“ Their failure does not seem to have affected | 


you particalarly.” 

‘* Affected me! Oaly it just drove me from 
home and family,’and made me an exile in 
the wide world. Seven years ago, Dr. Ross, 
my wife died,” bere the man's voice almost 
broke ; “my twenty-first company had jast 
gone smash then, and we were as poor as 
poor could be, I fancied I’d have to let the 
parish bury my poor girl! ” 

Basil looked his sympathy. 

‘* Bat things didn’t qnitecome to that. Her 
family—an awful proad set they were—came 
and made me proposal; they’d give my 
darling a grave to lie iu,‘aud they'd take the 
children, and do for them handsome, pro- 
vided I made myself scarce.”’ 

‘* Hard terms.”’ 

* Yes, considering I'd never done harm to 
any of ’em. Well, I thought and thought. 
I'd no money in the world but a bent sixpence 


and a crooked halfpenny, which wasn’t much | 


to start in life again with aud provide for 

three children, who had good, healthy 

appetites. I thought it over, and for their 
I gave in! ” 

He was breaking down, the tears stood in 
his eyes. 

Hastily Basil an up, unlocked the cup- 
board, and poured hinr out a glass of sherry. 
He drank it at one gulp, and went on,— 

“I told my brother-in-law I'd go and leave 
the children to him and his wife, but I said, 
as tosigning any papers, or giving up my own 
fiesh:aud blood, I wasn’t going to do it. If I 
made a little money and came home I should 
want my children. Ha smiled at that, and 
asked me it I expected well brought-up young 


people ‘id care for a vagabond of a father that | 
Doctor, I up and told him a man | 


cut home. 
wasn'ta vagabond because he was unlacky, 
and I said they’d hear nothing from me for 
some years; and then, rich or poor, back I 
should come, and claim my own!” 

“TI understand the appointment now.” 

“IT don't expect you do. I left them a bit 
of anvaddress where letters l’d find me, 





wasn’t fifteen, my little Ivy bat eleven; they 
cried as though their very hearts were break- 
ing; for, you see, their mother was dead, and 
8 never seen the aunt they were to live 
with.” 

‘And you are going to claim them on New 
Year’s Day?” 

“You haven't heard the worst...My boy 
died within the year, they said he jast-pimed 
away; there were oaly the girls lett then, 1 
pretty little girls. I was in Australigithen. 


managed to make money. I came back to 
England from time to time, and went to the 
old place for letters, ‘but there were none 
until last year; and I think what I found then 
dime more‘iarm than my wife’s death and 
all my difficulties,” 

*Youmean yourchildren were in trouble ? ” 

“No. I got a letter from my brotherin- 
law saying that was married—little 
Mabel, whom Id left 













Aud then there was Ivy ; she had always 
been my favourite-child. 1 can’t teli you 
how it was, doctor, but from that moment 


‘ everything I touched succeeded. *‘Aslucky as 


' Trefusis,’ became a proverb out yonder. I 
; made more money than I could count, and 
| then I came home, and put my affairs into an 
agent's hands, I'd sent him mouey from time 
to time to invest, and be was a prudent man. 
I'm master of King’s Langley now. I’ve a 
bijou villa at Regent’s-park, and twenty thou- 
! sand a-year.” 

‘*T hope you will live to enjoy them.” 

* Live, you must manage that. Only I want 
to claim my little Ivy, and make her mistress 
| of Kivg’s Langley. I want to show her her 
old father never forgot her.’’ 

“ Where is she?” 

‘*Texpeot with her uncle and aunt, Mab 
and her husband live in London. I drove past 
their house yesterday, drove in my own car- 
riage and pair,” here’he gave a smile of pain- 
fal meaning. ‘“ I don’t suppose Mab ever has 
& Carriage stop at her doer.” 

‘Then her husband isn’t well off?” 

**Subsmanager of a small branch bank ; not 
@ penny over four hundred a-yeat,’”’ 

“And her uacls?”’ 

“ He's not rich, though he seemed a sort of 
Creesus to me in old times. I doa’t suppose 
| he’smore than acthonsand a-yea: all told, and 
heaps of children.” 
| ‘+ At least, itwas kind of him to take yours.” 
| “TI thought so at the time. I don’t know, 

poor Rob was little trouble to him, and I know 
he got his mozey’s worth outof my.daughiers, 
| made them kind of nursery governesses to his 
: own children.”’ 
“ Toat will be allover now,” 
| “Yes, doctor, I don’t kaow why I have 
| told you all this. I don’t generally go about 
i boring people with my family history.” 
‘¢ You have not tired me,’’ 
‘*Perhaps you have children of your own, 
| sir, and understand a father's feelings,” 
; “Tam unmarried.” 
| ‘Unmarried? ”’ 

Basil smiled at his surprise. 





got many a good idea, but somehow I never} 


her | 
made. 


Jan 24, 1865, 
“ Don’t der what heouska « 
on ou wonder what b 
here?” , rought = 


‘'No; strangers are a frequent sicht j 
profession.” . “a 
“Some years ago, when you weren't such 
a big man as you are now, I Brought my wile 
to see you. You couldn’t save her, but you 
smoothed her path to the grave! You guessed 
our poverty, and you would never take: a fee 
and yet you couldnot have taken moreinteres; 
agxt case ae been a duchess!” 
: remember now,” said Basil, slowly, «| 
had been wondering why your name seemed 
familiexte: me.” ‘ 
Be @ootor, yowll do your ‘best {for 
“Of course, ~ 
“And you tints! shall. be all right 
en oll Ob! I want to —.. 
’ " 


eo 


Reet had departet Bail 
threw" his chair and tried to 


his patient fof other’ dips, bat he 
could:only zecollect a sweet; qaist face and 
dark-blue eyes. 

‘He cannot speak of her even now withont 
breaking down,” thinking of his late visitor. 
“There must ba something in love, after all, 
to last through years—through death!” 

His hearth was loaely, his life was lonely, 


sciousness that he had made a great mistake 
—that he should have been happier had he, 
like other men, fallen a victim to Cupid's 
archery. 

‘* Pooh! .it is absurd!” he muttered, “My 
digestion must really ba out of order. What 
can make me dream of such nonsense?” 
He had been so wrapt in the dream, how- 
ever, that he never heard the luncheon gong. 
He awoke with a start tothe fast that it-was 
almost two, and walked upstairs with a very 
guilty conscienc. 

His sister Mehitabel was at the headol the 
table. 

If ever man had an excuse for having a low 
standard of womanhood, that exouse surely lay 
in the possession of a sister like Mehitabal. 

Her name was a warning of what she-was 
Tall, angalar, and mascaliue, Miss Mehitabel 
looked as if she never could have stooped. 

She was fifteen years the doctor's senlon 
The daughter of his father’s firet wife, she 
had inherited that lady's stern, Calvinistic 
views, while Basil had the poetic, dreamy 
nature which had distinguished his ows 
young mother—as utterly uulike as brother 
and sister could be, 

Miss Mehitabel had in some sort been 4 
kind of second mother to Basil ; audso, when 
his father died, and ehe was left unprovided 
for, it ceemed a vatural thing to ask her 
preside over the dull honse in Dolby-squsre, 
aud according to her lights she did her duty. 
| She kept the servants in order, beat down the 
tradespeople’s prices, made every penpy 40 





something more than a pepny’s werth. 

There was no waste or cutidiness in the 
doctor's household, but also there was 
| charm, no refinement—all the u 


|. “I don’t think I have ever had time,” he | life, but nothing to tempt the appetite of & 
said, simply ; ‘‘ by thetimeI conid afford a | tired, over-worked man—nothing w take him 


. J f and I | wife all my habits were formed.”’ 
hissed my children and said good-bye. I mind | 


now how they cluog to me. Robert the eldest | 


‘* And you are an old bachelor?” 
“ Yes,” 


from his books to recreation. tered 
It came ou him with a sigh as heed 
the dining-room that his life was very dem 


00. 
Slowly there came to Basil's heart a con- 
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Laneheon ad iated of tato pie and 
> had .cons ol a pota D 
paked rice pudding. ; : 
Miss Mehitabel was regaling herself with 
the former, the latter, half-hot and half-cold, 
good at.the farther end of the table. 
Misa Ross raised her eyes as her brother 


oT thanght you. were out?” 

“] did not hear the gong.” 

“Tt ig a.good thing you nave come. I was 
just going to ring the bell.” , 

Hedrew the potato pie towards him, then 

it away in disgnst, ; 

“Mehitabel, don’t you think with my means 
we might keep 2 more liberal table?” 

We keep a very liberal table, Basil. There 
is always enough and to. spare.” 

‘But of. what?” and he stirred the re- 
mains of the potato pie disapprovingly. ‘'I 
dm't think in my position we need live on 


! ” 

5 would break my heart to see anything 

wasted, as dear mother always aaid.”’ 

Basil ent her short. 

“They need not be wasted. A good hot 
joint, cold meat, fish, or some other entre, 
and cheese, that’s the kind of meals 
ye.. I should positively be.ashamed, 
le, to bring a stray visitor into 


“So much the better. Chance visitors are 
fatal to,economy.’’ 

“My dear Bell,” he said, kindly—sorely 
itied ashe was He never lost his. patience— 
“don's you know the need for economy is 
over! 


“Reckless extravagance ie sinfal, Basil,” 
tid his monitress, severely. ‘If you really 
gannot eat that pie, I will ring and have a 
¢hop broiled for you,”’ 

"You need not trouble, I am going out,” 

He had had no lunch save a glass of sherry 
aud.a biscuit. He felt weary, dispirited, and 

ot sorts, 
. He made a round of professional visits, and 
atlast-stopped his brougham at Mrs, Charles 
Talbot’s; one of his oldest patients, 

Bhe was & rich womam, but not of the 
upper ten thousand. 

She liked Dr. Ross, and generally got in all 
the conversation possible during his visits, A 
putty young friend was spending the day 
with her, whom she introduced as Mra, Pem- 


“Poor thing!’ when Mrs, Pemberton had 
disoreetly retired to leave her alone with the 
doctor, ‘She has a dail life of it. Only 
martied about.a year.” 

"T don’t see anything dullin that. She is 
very pretiy-and stylish-looking.” 

a but she married a Tartar. She was 
i orphan, or something of the sort; lived 
Withan uncle and aunt, who wanted to get 
tidof-her. I suppose to marry John Pem- 
ee, to be her own mistress seemed 

“And isn’t he kind to her ?”’ 

“Ina sort of way. But he domineers over 

and his mother and sister do the same. 

never weary of telling Ker what a good 

Match the. sub-manager cf a small bank was 
lor Mabel Trefusis.” 

“Ah!” suppressing a start, “itis a pretty 
tame, Trefasis,”’ 

“Her father is a shocking character,” 

“ Really ? ” 

“Yes, John Pemberton made it an ex- 
pt stipulation she should renounce him 


“Rather unvatural.”’ 
Mrs, Pemberton in hat and cloak, 
“You are not going ?” 
“I must, Dr. Ross; aud the girls are 
m to tea at five o'clock.” 
[ Five o'clock? You will never be there!” 
Tmust!” her lip quivered, “ They will 
beso offended.” 
; Some impulse made Basil aay,— 
Allow me to have the pleasure of driving 
you, Mrs, Pemberton. My brougham is at 
ier: and I am going in your direc 





She blushed, and accepted gratefally. Too 
evidently, poor girl, she was afraid of her 
husband and his relations, . 

“Do you know, Mrs, Pemberton, I heard a 
great deal of you this morning!” 

“ Did you?” 

‘*Can you not guess: who from ?” 

‘Perhaps you know my uncle, Mr, Howard, 
of King’s Langley?” 

“No, My informant was: someone nearer 
to you—a Mr. James Trefusis,”’ 

She started. 

‘My father!” 

*- Do not be afraid, Mrs, Pemberton. The 
secret is known only to me, and I assure you 
I have no intention of divulging it.” 

“My husband would be so angry:”’ 

‘* T gathered as much.” 

‘* And you will not tell him?" 

«s. Mo;” 

Her eyes filled with tears, 

**T hope Ivy will not know:” 

“Why?” 

* Because she has such romantic faith in 
father’s return. Allthese years sho has clung 
to the idea that he would.come back. She is 
such a strange gir], she never considers her 
own interests. If she heard her father was 
in England she would brave Uncle. Robert’s 
ee and run away from King’s Lang- 


**And you,’ said Basil, gently, ‘' you" are 
your own master. I tell you your father is 
here in London, within a stone's throw. I 
could take you there any morning in an hoor. 
I would take you and bring you back. No 
one in the world need know of it.” 

‘'It is very kind of you,” 

** And you consent?” 

**T cannot.” 

‘*He has come back very ill, Mrs. Pember. 
ton, He does not know it himeelf yet. I 
cannot bear to tell him, but I think when the 
day comes on which he was‘to:have reclaimed 
his children he will be with their mother.” 

The tears filled filled Mab’s eyes. 

‘* You will come,” said Basil, gently; you 
will gladden his eyes by the sight of you. 
Remember he is dying. He can be no future 
care to you. Think how it would soothe his 
last moments to know that the little secret 
on your name was not your trus feeling— 
that you really have a daughter’s love for 
him!” 

‘‘T dare not go, Dr. Ross, My husband 
would never forgive me, and I think ’'—here 
her voice grew hard and cold—“my father 
has only himself to thank for his misfortunes. 
He cannot really care for us; he onght not to 
try and blight our future by boasting of his 
relationship to us.’ 

They stood at her own door then. Basil 
handed her out with ceremonious politeness, 
Then he returned to his brougham, and won- 
dered whether he should tell James Trefusis 
of his attempt, and its failure. 

He did tell him. James Trefusis sank very 
rapidly in the days that followed. He had 
taken a strange fancy to his doctor, and Basil 
was interested in the lonely man, so that it 
came about he spent most of his leisure in the 
pretty bijou villa the promoter of companies 
had furnished and embellished for his chil- 
dren’s home. 

He and his sister were not on comfortable 
terms. Miss Mehitabel feared he was turning 
restive on her hands. She had a mutton chop 
broiled for his lunch every day, but he often 
absented himself from that meal altogether. 
An awlul dread had seized the old maid that 
he was contemplating matrimony. 

She need not have feared. 

Mabel Pemberton’s unnatural condact had 
given Basil a fresh distaste for womankind, 
He told her father the whole story. James 
Trefasis shook his head; he never mentioned 
Mabel’s name again; his whole thoughts 
seemed centred on Ivy. 

“Send for her,” said Basil. ‘If you are 
afraid of a letter being suppressed I will go 
myself to King’s Langley, and broach the | 
news to her.” 


“Tdare not send. You forget my solemn 
cath. I vowed by my dead wife's coffin that 
for revert years my children should be un- 
troubled by me.’ sig’ 

**But circumstances are different.” 

“Ah? Bui the oath remains,” 

A long silence, 

‘*Roes,” and the clear blue eyes looked 
questioningly at the doctor’s face, “I. want 
you to answer me one question. Don’t de. 
ceive me from mistaken kinfneas—am I 
dying?” 

‘*T fear s0,”” 

It was in the last December days, Christmas 
was almost come. James Trefusis looked 
bars ery into the fire, 

“Shalt I last till then—till the seven years 
are ended, and I am free to claim my dar- 
lings?” 

**T hope go.” 

‘Bat you doubt it?” 

The doctor answered nothing; his silence 
was sufficient, 

**T must make my will.” 

Basil stared. 

**Is it poesible yon have not done so?” 

“T always put it off. I meant to put it off 
until I had seen her; but. I have made every 
inquiry. Ihave no shadew of doubt Ivy is 
gentle and true, like her mother, She has 
kept faithful to her father.” 
eet + have Mrs. Pemberton’s testimony of 

that.” 

‘‘Ay. The Howards have not been kind to 
her—I know that. They have made the bread 
of dependence very bitter to her. Well, she 
will be free of them soon for ever.” 

‘*But she is a minor,’ ebjected Doctor 
Ross. ~ 

‘‘Ay, but I shall not leave: her to their 
guardianship.” 

‘* To whoae, then?” ‘ 

‘‘To you. Doctor, yorhave been the trnest 
friend J ever had. Promise: me that you will 
take care of my-chil@.” 

‘I promise ;.but,.remember, I have no wife 
to be a mother to Miss. Trefusis.”’ 

‘* T know.” . 

* And I am a grave professional man, My 
house is not @ lively place:for:a young girl.” 

“I know... I want you to be her personal 
guardian—Mesers. Chubb and Co., my agents, 
will be the other. They shall take ail busi- 
ness matters off your-hands.” 

“I sannot refuse you; but, I warn you, I 
think you have made choice,” 

That evening Messrs. Chubb and Co. were 
with James Trefusis—that is, the senior 
partners were. The‘*Co.” was uot bidden to 
the conference. Mr. Trefusis stated his wishes; 
the lawyers listened with respectfai atten- 
tion. 

‘* My dear sir,” the elder exclaimed, when 
their client had finished, “the idea is pre- 
posterous. No young lady would submit to 
such ccercion.”’ . 

“ T have made up my mind.” ; 

“Think of the embarrassment for Miss 
Trefusis.”’ 





“ Her sister has married a proud, ambitious 
man, who breaks her heart. I'll save Ivy from 
such a fate.” 

** Buat——”’ 

“Gentlemen,” eaid Trefusis, calmly, “ my 





mind is quite made up ; nothing that you cau 


| pay will move my determination.” 


They saw that he was in earnest, aud as the 
management of his affairs was profitable em. 
ployment, and brought them in a nice yearly 
sum, they prudently withdrew all opposition, 
and drew up the will with such speed that 10 
received the testator’s signature that night. 

It was unusual. They would rather one ct 
their clerks had prepared the will in due fori, 
and after a seemly delay they could have sub- 
mited it for Mr. Trefusis’s signature; bat hw 
(Trefusis) was an obstinate man, and dete:- 
mined to have his own way. 

“J shall sleep now,” he said, as he saw the 





all-important decument tied with red tap-, 


|and deposited in Mr. Chubb's pocket, 
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‘* Whatever happens to me Ivy’s future is “ Absurd!” wanted, him all these years 
recured.” ** Bat she believes it,’’ would come, _ Tears, and felt sure he 


“Secured! My dear sir, you bave placed 
unlimited confidence in a man who is almost 
a stranger to you. I consider it a terrible 
tisk!" 

“I don’t,” returned the ‘promoter of com- 

anies, slowly. “I believe in first impressions. 
f knew Basil Ross was an honest man the 
first time I touched his hand.” 

‘*And I suppose he is aware of your flatter- 
ing wishes respecting Mies Trefusis?” 

* He has no idea of them.” 

* Bat you will tell him?” 

“ Certainly not ; I would ‘rather leave him 
free. 1 know that if he cannot love her he 
will protect my Ivy from all sorrow. I trust 
her to him with implicit confidence.” 





CHAPTER II. 


SomewsEre in the pleasantest of English 
counties (which description coming from my 
pen alway means Kent) stands the pretty 
village of King’s Langley, and on the outskirts 
there rose an unpretentious white house, with 
meadow and paddock at the back, and flower- 
[pene in front. This was The Croft, a little 

omestead Which for years had been in the 
possersion of the Howards. 

They were an intensely proud family—no 
Howard had ever worked at anything ap- 

ing trade. The present possessor of 
roft did nothing at all, unless superintend- 
ing his grounds could be called occupation. 

His wife and mother had both been 
heiresses, 80 he had about a thousand a year; 
and although he had five children to support 
he preferred strict economy and his own 
means to an ampler, broader life by adding to 
his income through honest toil. 

There was nothing adventurous in Robert 
Howard ; he was a teme house-cat sort of 
—— Fate bad cruelly given him a 

emian for a brother-in-law, and the two 
were antagonistic from the first. 

Mr. Howard and his wife sat over a late 
breakfast the morning after James Trefusis 
made his will. Their eldest daughter was still 
in bed, her brother away at boarding-school, 
and the three younger children were pursuing 
their studies with their governess. 

Their governess—well she taught them, 
washed and dressed them, mended and made 
their clothes ; but she received no salary, and 
no one ever apebe of giving heraholiday. She 
was perpetually upbraided with the fact of her 
being a burden upon her uncle's charity, 
though, in trath, it would bave taken twoser- 


vants to supply her 6, 
Mrs. Howard Tocked up from the news- 


paper. 

* Robert, have you heard anything of that 
man ? ” 

“Only what Msb wrote, that some doctor 
told her he was in Lendon dying, ard worried 
her to go and see Lim.” 

“ she very properly refused ? ’’ 

“Yes. I daressy the doctor was some 
poverty-stricken wretch, whc hoped she would 
~— fees out of filial gratitude,” 

ut his wife knew too much of the fashion- 
able world to agree with that. ‘ 

**Oh, no, Robert, it was Dr, Ross! 
one of the lesding doctors,” 

* Who told you so?” 

“ Old Mrs. Pemberton always boasts of her 
friend, Mrs. Talbot, having no one else; be 
sees no one under his guineas, and it’s five if 
he cores to them.” 

**Well he'll bave to wait a long while be- 
fore anyone pays him five guineas for attend- 
ing James Trefu:is; but, Lena, keep this from 


He's 


* It wasthinking of Ivy put it into my head. 
Do you know she actually remembers his 
absurd promice of coming back in seven years. 
I was talking to ber about the children, and 
what lessons they should do after Christmas. 
She just turned round with a little smile and 
said, ‘ Bat Papa will have come home then, 


‘«She never had her sister’s sense |” 
“No, or she might have married instead of 
Mabel. Anyone could see it was Ivy John 
Pemberton thought of first.” 
** Well, we have married one of the girls 
respectably, and as to Ivy——” 
“I don’t want Ivy to marry. Kathleen is 
too fragile to be any help to me—she is sure 
to marry early ; and Ivy will stay here and 
help me with the children,” 
Kathleen was one year older than Ivy; 
at nineteen her parents believed her certain 
to make a wealthy marriage. Kathleen would 
have been most happy to confirm their hopes, 
only at ——— the opportunity had not been 
granted her, 
She came in then, very pretty in a certain 
wax-doll sort of style; she kissed her parents 
languidly, and sat down to breakfast. 
‘What makes you so late, Katy?” 
“ Mrs. Webb has been here, mamma, to 
begin my dress, and she was telling me about 
the Court. She went there last night to see 
Soares, and she gays it is like fairy- 
and.’ 
“* Does she know who bought it?” 
“Mr, Chubb.” 
** He couldn’t afford it. I know Chubb well 
by name, and King’s Langley Court is far be- 
yond his means,” 
‘* He has bought it for one of his clients,” 
The mother smiled at her daughter—the 
same thought was in both their minds, 
What a charming thing it would be for Kath- 
leen to be mistress of the Court! Mr. 
Chubb’s client, having purchased a lovély 
operty, would certainly desire a wife. 
Where could be find a prettier, more affable 
oné than Miss Howard of the Croft? 
Breakfast over, Kathleen wandered care- 
leasly about the house ; presently she turned 
into the schoolroom. 

‘¢Tvy, have you mended my dress?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ But I want it.” 

“T have not had time—I will do it this 
afternoon,” 

“You never do what you ought to do. I 
wonder you are not ashamed to eat up papa’s 
bread and yet be so idle!” 

She flounced ont of the room, and Ivy 
turned to the children, Certainly, her tack 
ef teaching them had not been made any 
easier by the words they bad overheard. 
Over and over again that winter morning the 
girl's eyes filled with tears—it was such 
wearisome, disheartening work; there was 
nothing to cheer her—nothing to make her 
forget her troubles. 

Stay, we bave forgotten. There was jusi 
one dey in the future marked on Ivy's mind 
asfallot hope. For well nigh seven years 
the child had lived in hope of her father’s 
return. 

She had looked forward to his ooming, 
longed for it. All tbrongh ber hardships and 
humiliations che had clung to the thought of 
the bright days when she, as well as Kath- 
leen, would havo some one to love and care for 
her. 

Lessons ended the children bounded away, 
and Ivy’s weary head was buriei in her 
hands. 

“Oh, father, best beloved! ’’ moaned the 
girl in her sadness, * when will you be bere? 
The time has seemed so long, father; but I 
know you have not forgotten—yon couldn’t 
dissppoint porr Ivy after all these years, It 
seems too wonderful to be true, darling, that 
in ten days’ time you will be here, and J shall 
be free from uncles harshness and Aunt 
Lena's slights. Soall you be very much 
altered, father? And will you know your 
Ivy ?—she would know you anywhere. Only 
ten days more! but, oh! how lorg they'll be 
in passing! I cant believe it even yet that I 

am to be happy. 

“TI think they will miss me jast a little— 





and I shall be with him,’” 


the children, I mean; but I couldn't stay 


‘If Mab had only waited—if , 
believed me, and put off her —— 
one little year—she'd have been happier, | 
don’t think she really loves John, I haveseen 
her shudder when he kissed her, and tremble 
when he spoke crossly. I wonder people ever 
marry—married people always seem cross or 
disappointed. Of course, I can never marry 
anyone, and I think I’m glad; father will have 
me all to himself, and I conld never leave him 
after all these long years of parting.” 

The girl who delivered herself of this senti. 
ment, James Trefusis’syoungest child, was just 
eighteen, and as innocent of the world and it, 
‘ways as she well could be, 

Mrs. Howard kept Ivy religiously in the 
background ; she would have laughed at the 
idea of Miss Trefusis rivalling her own 
daughter, and yet she never allowed the girt 
to appear when she bad visitors. 
There was just a touch of resemblance be- 
tween Ivy and her father—she had the same 
dark blue eyes, just as she had the same hope. 
ful disposition ; but instead of being tall and 
on a large scale, as might have been 
from the exile’s daughter, she was emall, 
and almost fragile in her slight, del \ 
proportioned figure. She had hair of ak 
dark gold, a clear, colourless complexion, and 
a wistful mouth, whose expression of 
phe oan ued rfect. Ob a 
wteeehord + ect. »no! A ter 
= a wees y y — — and ny 
aults, useful and high-spirited, yet gentle 
and loving, no wonder of all hie obflaren 
James Trefusis had clung most to Ivy. 
She roused herself from her reverie to do 
Kathleen’s commands; but as ehe atitched 
away she wondered jast a little what would 
become of her cousin when she was no 
longer at the Croft. Mrs, Howard could 
not afford a lady’s-maid, and Kathleen had 
no notion of helping herself. : 
'' I think they will miss me just a little,’ 
thought Ivy ; * bat, oh! how delightfal it wilt 
be to leave the Croft and go home once 
more!" 

.Christmas-Day brought her a letter from 
her sister, Mra, John Pemberton—a 
tender epistle ; for, different as es A were 
character, the two sisters were fondly at- 
tached Perbaps Mab was off her 
Perhaps she thought Ivy too childish to read 
between the lines; for her sister d 
more of the unhsppiness of the Pembertons’ 
married life through that letter than she had 
ever Fuspected. 

Mab regretted that she could not invite Ivy 
for Christmas; bit Mrs. Pemberton and her 
daughter were coming, and there would bend 
room. There was just an expression of at: 
noyanse at their frequent visits, and ther 
Mab added — 

‘‘T have not forgotten your hopes and 
dreams, Ivy,of all this New Year is too bring. 
We don’t think alike, dear ; but I can’t bear 
for the disappointment to come too suddenly 
on you Don’t wish too much your father's 
return, Ivy; for I fear he will never come. 
I heard accidentally through a stranger that 
he was in London, very ill!” 

Poor Ivy ! 

In Londo», very ill! If only the gitl had 
known her father’s address +h+ would have 
gone to him haishe had to walk every step 
of the way ; but Ivy knew that London was 
a vast city, and that, nobody knowing his 
abode, she would be as far rem 
from her father as at Croft; so she wai 

Bat that last week seemed longer than 807 


it; and when she came down to ag 
New Year's Day even her aunt remarked 
pale cheeks and heavy, bloodshot eye?. the 

Ivy and her pupils breakfasted with rr 
others on holiday times, and so tbe git : 
troubled, anxious face was exprsed to om 
ment. 





here for them. I want my father—I have 


‘Tt is mere folly,” said Mr. Howard, toni, 
“I tell you, Ivy, there is no more chance 
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your having news of your father to-day than 
there has been any time these seven years.”’ 

“J shall hear to-day!” said Ivy, faintly; 
«gomething tells me that if he is alive he will 
come or write.” 

« He will not enter my doors!” 

“Then I can meet him cutside,’’ returned 
ivy, wistfully; “the snow and cold won't 
watter, so that we are together.”’ 

A prolonged kncck at the front door. Mr. 
Howard glanced at his watch. 

“ Half-past nine; too late for the post.” 

Two bright piak spots burned in Ivy's 
cheeks, She fixed her eyeson the dor. The 
housemaid soon appeared. 

“A gentleman is asking for Miss Trefasis, 
ma’am !” she said, addressing her mistrese. 


“Miss Trefusis! ’ For years tbat sound had 


been unheard at Croft; the girla had been 
called simply Miss Mabel and Miss Ivy. Taocir 
ancle could not bear the name of the man he 


hated. 

Mrs, Howard glanced at her husband. 

“A gentlemav, Brooks?” she eaid, in- 
quiringly. 

“Yes, ma’am ;"’ confasedly. 

“ Ask bis name.” 

Ivy had risen, but Mr. Howard's oat- 
stretched arm cut off her escape. . 

Amoment more and the servant returne 
with a card, “ Basil Ross, M D.” 

Mr. Howard looked bewildered. For a 
physician whose name was in everyone's 
mouth, whose horses were worth their weight 
in gold, to come thirty miles with a message 
toa girl he bad never seen, was in itself re. 
markable. He rose. 

“You had better come with me, Ivy.’ 

Basil Ross felt his heart ache as he gazed 
on the girl of whom he had heard so much— 
beavtifal, desolate, and sad—dressed plainly, 
even to meanness, and yet with an air and 
grace a princess might have envied. 

She forgot all ceremony; she ran to the 
stranger and took his hand. 

“ Papa, papa!” 

“T have come to take you to him. Will 
you get ready at once?” 

Mr. Howard drew himeelf up stiffly. 

“ Perhape you are not aware, sia, this young 
lady is my ward?” 

Baail smiled. 

“I have understood from Mr. Trefasis that 
be left his children under your protection for 
teven years, which time expires to day.” 

“It is unheard of, to take [vy away after all 
my wife and I have dcne for her, the trouble 
and expense she has been to us.” 

Dr, Ross glanced at the girl’s homely brown 
dress. He did not fancy the Howards had 
been to much expense for her toilet. 

“That part of Mr. Trefusis’s obligation I 
im empowered to discharge,” he said, gravely. 
‘A hundred a-year for each of hia children 
would, he thought, be a fair remunersticn ; 

will, I think, be fourteen hundred pounds, 
tince the bcy died before he had been with 
you six months, and Mrs. Pemberton has been 
& year.” 
Robert Howard stared. 
“Fourteen hunéred pounds! 
& year’s income,”’ 

Ivy had left the room to make her prepara. 

, the two men were alone, 
anne said anything about remunera. 


It is more 


“Mr, Trefusis ia most anxious you should 
oe I have the sum hers in bank- 


Bat, disagreeable as he was, Mr. Howard 
. cy certain amount of honesty. 
or Poppa - = a it, he ought to 
something, but fourteen hundred 
Pounds is cienioee,” ae 
+ trefusis is perfectly satisfied th 
‘mount should be thet eum.” J : ‘ 
Mr, ~~, thought at be wife's perpetual 
Or money, the fast increasing ex- 
Penses of his family, and consented, . 
@ounted the notes, and handed them 
‘un —* crisp. shining pile. 





alter all,” concluded Mr. Howard. “I hope 
he has made enough to keep himself besides 
this ; I shouldn't like to take it unless——”’ 

Basil's eyes flashed. 

‘You need have no fear, sir.” 

“T heard that he was ill?” 

‘‘ Dying would have been more true.” 

* Really ?” 

‘' And hia one desire is to see his child.” 

‘*Poor girl! She always said he would 
come back, Well, we shan’t ore ker for long 
You might tell Trefusis I'll see to her when 
he is gone! I daresay he is anxious about her 
fature!” 

‘*' Very avxious.” 

‘* My sister's child will always be welcome 
here, always have a home at Croft.” 

‘You are very good, sir; but you hardly 
understand. Mr, Trefusis has come home a 
rich man,”’ 

. ‘Has he? Then of course he'll provide for 
er ” 

‘‘ Handsomely ! 
heiress.” 

‘* Nonsense!” 

‘A house in town, 8 country seat, and 
twenty thousand a year! Yousee, Mr. Howard, 
your niece will not need your generority.”’ 

Ivy entered as he finished speaking. He gave 
her his hand in perfect silence, and led her to 
the waiting carriage. Mr, Howard was left 
standing like a man awakened too suddenly 
from dream. 

It can’t be true,” he told his wife. ‘'‘Tre- 
a was the last man in the world to get 
rich.”’ 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Howard, slowly, 
‘‘ we used always to think him clever.” 

Bat their doubts were set at rest that very 
day. The Rector, a pleasant, kindly-tempered 
man. called on Mrs. Howard, and his ficst 
words to!d her Dr. Ross had been correct. 

“T have come to coneratulate you,” said 
the kind old man; ‘such old friends as we 
are you might have let me into the secret 


Ivy Trefasis will be an 





sooner.” 

‘* What on earth do you mean?"’ 

‘* Why, your brother-in-law's return.” 

‘* We only heard it ourselves this morning. 
He sent for Ivy.” 

“Ab! Miss Ivy will be a great lady now 
upless her father marries again—mistreas of 
King's Langley Court! I; is promotion for my 
favourite.” 

‘* Mistress of the Court,”’ 

“Mr. Trefusia has bought it; he is re- 
farnisbing itin the most'splendid style. They 
say he is nearly a millionaire.” 

Meanwhile Ivy and her guide were travel- 
ling as fast as steam could take them to Lon- 
don. They talked very little -oxce Ivy put 
her hand gently on the physician’s arm. 

‘* Ts he very ill?” 

‘TI fear so” 

** Dying?” 

“My poor child, I think 80; he is the victim 
of a fell disease, but he will not regret his 
death since he has lived long enough to tee 
his child,” 

A servant, who admitted them at the bijou 
villa, declared Mr. Trefasis to ba “just the 
fame.” 
Basil, with innate delicacy, drew back. 
He felt that after some years’ separation father 
and daughter would meet best alone. 
He stood in the ante-room, and the girl's 
joyous voice reached him. 
“ T knew you would come.” 
He cculd not hear the father's reply, but 
he gaessed its natare, for Ivy answered with 
& £0b.— 
“Oh! father, stay with me.” 
“TI can't, child; I wouldotif Icould, Your 
mother is waiting for me in Heaven, and I 
shall tell ber of ber child’s faith. Ivy, I thivk 
it would have broken my heart had you turned 
against me.” 
‘*T could not, I loved you.” 
4* Mabel has.” 
~*s Poor Mab, I don’t think she is too happy.” 
*- She has her husband.” 


thought it would be nice to have a home of 
her own and money to spend.” 

He stroked the girl's fair hair caressingly, 

“‘Ivy, don’t you want to know if I have 
come back rich?” 

She shook her head. . 
‘'T never though of that, I always felt yo 
would come. I thovght, however poor you 
were, we could have a little cottage together, 
end I would take in needlework or teach 

music, so that we might not be parted,” 

~ ant you are not afraid of poverty, Ivy?” 

oO. ” 

“Child,” said Trefusis, faintly, ‘‘I am a 
rich man, and I don’t think poverty will ever 
touch you; but there are worse troubles than 
being poor.” 

*T know.” 

**I could not bear for you to be married as 
your sister has. I could not bear to see my 
Ivy an unhappy wife.” 

‘**T shall never marry anyone, dad!” 

‘* Why not? ’ sharply. 

‘Because to marry one muat fall in love, 
and I don’t think it is in my nature.” 

Her father sighed, 

** You will be a great heiress, child, and you 
have no relations near enough to guard you 
from fortune-hunters, I had a dread upon 
me you would be married for your money, 
and so people will tell you. I made a strange 
will, bat I did it for your sake, child.” . 

**It doesn’t matter,” said Ivy, quaintly; 
‘‘nothing matters if I must lore you.” — 

** I matters very much. I couldn't die, Ivy, 
and koow I had left you uncared for. You will 
be bappy, my little girl, for he is a good man, 
and you can trust him,” . 

The voice grew fainter, Basil Russ grew 
alarmed and entered. The girl was kneeling 
by the sofa, her head pillowed on her father’s 
breast. Shecould not see the change that had 
passed over his features, but the physician 
saw and understood. 4 

“1s that you, doctor?” asked the dying 
man, feebly. ; 

“Yes! you see we were in time, Mr. Tre- 
fasis. You were spared to see your daughter.” 
“Thanks to you. Ivy,” he turned to his 
child, “trast him for my sake; he has been 
the best friend I ever had when you hear 
all—remember tbat.” 

He put the girl's cool, thin hand into Basil’s, 

then there came a long, Jong silence. Ivy 

suspected nothing. Basil knew that her face 

was restiog on the dead. 

Very, very gently he raised her, and sup- 

ported her into the next room. 

‘* Let me stay,” she pleaded. ; 

‘‘He does nut need you now, poor child, 

Don’t you understand it is all over?” 

** And he is dead?” F 

‘Ha is with your mother,” said Basil, 

earnestly. ‘If you remember how he loved 

her you will know it is happiness for them to 

be together.’ ; 

‘‘ Bat I am all alone.” 

“ Poor child!” 

‘-Dr. Ross, he said someone would take 

care of me. Whom did he mean?” 

‘‘] think he meant me, I know he asked 

me to be your guardian.” 

She sighed. 

** Are you sorry?’ 

“You don’t understand. I have counted 

the weeks and days a0 until this meeting, and 
” 





gi hee gy ; : 
Basil lookcd at her with a great pity at his 

heart. 

“16 will comfort you in time te think how 

he loved you—how all your faith and trust 

was rewarded. Now teil me, will you stay 

here, and who shall I send for to be with 

ou?” 

*s7 will stay.” 

“ But not alone?” 

‘* Mab could not come.” 

*‘ Shall I send for Mra, Chabb? Her hus- 

band was your father’s lawyer. She is a 

good-natured, kind-hearted sort of woman.” 

Ivy wondered he did not suggest his own 








must be something good in the man, 


‘* Yes! he seemed so fond of her, and Mab 


wife ; perhaps he gaessed her thonghts, 
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‘*T live alone, excepting for my sister, and 
I do not think you woald care for her—I mean 
she is not the sort of person one turns to in 
troable.” 

He despatched a telegram, and in-4wo hours 
Mra. Chubb appear pleasant, baxom 
matron of — She took Ivy into her arms 
and cried over her; she petted and comforted 
the girl in a way, I think, only mothers know , 
and, after seeing her installed as mistress for 
the time of the bijou villa, Basil departed for 
toe grim house in Dolby-square. 

“T never saw Trefusis’s will, but of course it 
is as he said, and the girl is left to my 
eaardianship. Poor little thing,” he re- 
flected ; “this will be but adull home for her, 
bat we must do our best, and she will not bs 
left long under our care. Ivy Trefasis, one of 
the greatest heiresses of the day, is not likely 
to remain long unwooed and won,” 

Hs propounded the scheme to his sister at 
diuner. ward of his; a young lady, was 
coming to make her home with them. Me- 
= snorted disapproval—she hated young 

atlies, 

* And,” went on Basil, calmly; “no pains 
or expense must be —_ in her reception 
ani entertainment. She is a great heiress, 
and I am may remunerated for anything I 


msy spend on her comfort.” 3 
“IT su you mean to marry her?” 
Basil's gtew black as thander. 


‘* When I contemplate matrimony, Mehita- | 


bel, I will inform you. Have the goodness 
tounderstand that Miss Trefasie is a more 
chila,” 

‘Ten or eleven?” 

** Eighteen, I believe,” 


A prodigious sniff. Miss Mehitabel always . 


sniffed if she objected toanything. Oh! how 
T hate people who sniff, they rouse up all the 
pugnaciousness of my nature, and make me 
feel like a war-horse for the fray. 

Basil Ross shared my objection to sniffs and 
sniffers—he looked’as if he could have shaken 
his sister with pleasure. 


“Of course, Mehitabel, it you make Miss 


Trefasis'’s residence here unpleasant to her. I 
oan find her another house, It would entail 


= great deal of expense and annoyance, | 


bat——” 

“ There are six spare rooms,” said Mebita- 
bel, mournfully; “she shall have her choice 
of them.” 

“And do 
place a little; it will strike a young girl as 


very desolate. I’msure our furniture looks to | 


me as if it all came from Noah's Ark.” 
* Basil!” 


“Well, my dear, if you went out and saw | 
other pe»ple’s drawing-rooms you'd under. | 
— perhaps, that ours seems unlike them | 
a ” 


“ My mother was thought the most tastefal | 


woman of her day. The chairs and tables 
that were good enough for her are good enough 
for me,” 

** Bat she’s been dead nearly forty years.” 

“I think this house a most comfortable 
place.” 

‘‘ It’s as dingy as a cellar.” 

“Nice Indigo curtains and chocolate paper ! 
What more would you have?” 
. aa less in point of colour—something 
ig ” 

* To want was tes 

‘Well, Mehitabel, the laundress hasn't yet 
retased to do our washiog. Look here!’ and 
he took out his cheque-book, and hastily filled 
in @ drafts for twenty pounds. “Jast take 
this, aud see if you can't epend the money in 
making two rooms pretty and homelike for 
Miss Trefasis, just to make her feel she is 
among friends who care for her happinesa.”’ 

Miss Mehitabel was not generally addicted 
to dishonesty, but those twenty pounda never 
falfilled their mission, 
the old maid's little hoard at the Post-offize 
Savings Bank, 





try if you can't brighten up the 


They were added to | 


CHAPTER III. 


| Ia seemed to Ivy as if she were in some 
| terrible dream from which she must presently 
awaken, 

The day she had so longed for was come. 
She had seen her father again, but he had 
left her, and she was just as lonely and de- 
serted as when she had got up that morning 
at Croft. 

She sobbed herself to sleep. Kindly Mrs. 
| Chubb, who sat and watched her, decided 
James Trefusis must surely have been mad 
when he decided his last will and testament. 

‘* She is a mere child,” thought the puzzled 
matron. “I don't suppose she has ever 
thought of a lover, and Dr. Ross must be 
thirty-five if he is a day.” 

She and Ivy were good friends. She 
showed the motherless girl every kindness 
during the sad days when they were together. 

It was she who answered Mra. Howard’s 
pressing offers of coming to her niece's assist- 
ance—she who defended Ivy when Mr. 
Pemberton and his wife came to reproach her 
for her deceit, 

** There was no deceit in the} matter,” said 
the good lady, bluntly. ‘‘ Miss Trefasis believed 
in her} father and your wife did not—that’s 
all the difference, Mr. Pemberton.” 

The young husband's face grew livid. 

‘‘ My wife is the eldest sister—she ought to 
be Mr. Trefusis’s sole heiress, if he had any- 
thing to leave.” 

“He had plenty,” returned Mra, Chubb, 
| coolly. ‘* This house and the Court at King's 
; Langley—farniture, carriages, horses, and 
| jewels, besides abont half-a-million of money. 
Don’t you think it’s a pity you thought your- 
self too good for your father-in-law's acquaint: 
ance?” 

‘*T daresay he has remembered Mabel,” 
said the banker, placidly. ‘It would be ab. 
, surd to leave so much to a single girl like 

Ivy.” 
| You are to be invited to the funeral, Mr. 
Pemberton, and the will is to be read directly 
afterwards.” 

‘: I shall certainly be present.” 

“IT don’t like the will myself,” declared 
| Mra. Chubb; ‘and my husband protested 
| against it, bat Mrs. Trefasia was just as 

obstinate a3 @ rock .” 
| Qonsidering the wealth of the dead man 
| there were very few followers at his faneral. 
| All retarned to the house, and when Ivy and 
| Mrs. Chubb went to meet.the mourners they 
; found Mr. Howard, Mr. John Pemberton, Dr, 
| Ross, and the lawyer, who held the all-impor- 
tant document in his hands. 

Mr. Chubb looked troubled. 

‘‘ 1 wish to say,” he began, hurriedly, “ that 
| Dr. Ross is an entire strauger to the contents 
of thia will. It was drawn up by the express 
desire of my late client. I represented to 
; him the serious inconvenience and embarrass- 
| ment it might oecasion to the parties eon- 
| cerned, but Mr. Trefasis persisted in his 
| original wish.” 

Is was a very short document. Ivy's name 

was mentioned first. She was left entirely to 

| the guardianship of Mr. Ross and Messrs, 
Chubb, solicitors,of the Inner Temple. 

Is was directed that until her majority she 
should reside under the care of the physician, 
and a liberal allowance was to Be made for 
her support, 

Then came the clause so distastefal to Mr. 
Chubb. 

‘And bearing in micd my danghier’s 
youth and inexperience I do desire and pray 
that she aud my friend Basil Ross take each 
other for man and wife, and enjoy together 
all the property, real and personal, I leave 
| behind me; but if, after dae consideration, my 
| daughter refase to marry Dr. Rosa, then 
everything shail revert to him, and she shall 
; have @ portion of ten thousand poands upon 
| her marryiog with the consent of her then 
} guardians. And if Dr. Ross refuge the hand 
| of my daughter then I bequeath my whole 
| property to him in trust for her sole use and 











| 





benefit so long as she shall remain unmarried 
and I trust him to judge if her husband be 
worthy of ber,and if she marry, to use hi . 
own discretion as to the disposal of her for. 
tune.” 

There was breathless silence as the solicit 
Anish =A. a citor 
vy sat with two deep pink spots on 
cheek ; then her head fell back saddenly on 
Mrs. Chubb’s shoulder, and she fainted 

away. 

When sbe came to herself she was } 

a sofa in the pretty drawing-room fe ag 
She put one hand to her aching head end 
tried to thick. Alas! too soon it all came 
back to her. 

“T have got to live in this house three 
years, and all the time he will be thinking | 
want to marry him! Oh, it is wretched!” 

Enter Mrs, Chubb with tea and toast, Sho 
was one of thoss women who believe a cupiot 
tea a remedy for all ills. 

Ivy turned to her with trembling tips, 

** Where is he?” 

“ Who, dear?” 

“Dr, Ross.’ 

* Downstaira with my husband. Heseems 
as much troubled and put about as you-are,” 

‘* Why is he waiting?” 

*‘ Don’t you remember, dear, it was settled 
he should take you home with him to Dolby- 
square ?”’ 

“Oh!” 

* It was your father’s own doing, dear. He 
set such store by Dr. Ross,” 

“He looks a good roan,” half.dreamily, 

‘* He's good enough, but he’s much too old 
for a pretty fairly-like creature like you.” 

Ivy sighed. 

“Please, don't,’ she said, gently, “I 
never mean to marry anyone, aud now Iam 
afraid Dr. Ross will think he ought to pro- 
pose to me.” 

The brougham was at thedcor. Ivy saw 
it, and knew that it was waiting for her. She 
turned to Mrs, Chubb, 

“ Will you ask Dr, Ross to come. Here, 
please?” 

She had seen. him often ‘since her father's 
death—had grown to think of him asa kind 
friend, and learned t> be glad he was her 
guardian; but if she had seen him now for 
the first time she could not have been more 
terribly embarrassed. Only one look at his 
face—at the bewildered expression of it—told 
hie confasion far exceeded hers, aud, woman 
like, she grew calm, and composed herself jast 
by the effort to put him at ease. 

‘*T wanted to tell you,’’ she began, geutly, 
‘‘that we need not trouble ourselves about 
my father’s will. Dad was so anxious about 
me. I daresay he never thought how strange 
it sounded,” 

‘ I think,” said Basil, with knitted brows, 
“if you will consent to come to Dolby-square 
all can be arranged.” 

‘* How?” very icilv. 

“T can, as the will directs, in all possibility, 
take all fitting care of your property, sud 
transfer it and yourself to another's keeping 
when you have chosen your fature husband. 

‘* I shall never have a husband.” 

“ Your father trasted you to me,” went on 
Basil, gravely. ‘I will take what care of 
you a brother might. I will do my utmost to 
make you happy, and promise faithfally uever 
to oppose your choice,” 

“Thank you. You said you had a'sister; 
you must teil her abont——” , 

‘About the provisions of your father’s 
will ?—most certainly not.” 

‘©Ts she older or younger than you?” 

** Much older.” 

er Oh ! ” 

‘I fear you will find her a dall companion, 
but it seems the best arrangement I cao 
make for you, Perhaps you lave young 
frievda you would care to invite on a visit? 

‘*T have no friends.” shi 

“Mc, Pemberton bas been telling _—or 
wife hopes to see a great deal of you, audt 
his mother will call on you. think when 
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your first months ‘of mourning are over we 
shall manage to make you happy amongst us,” 

“J shall never be happy sgain.” 

“You are too young to say that!” 

“T wish I wasn't young.’ 

“ Migs Trefasis !” 

“Don’t you see,” she sobbed, ‘‘ what long 

of loneliness stretch out before me. I[ 
have lost my darling, and may live to be an 
did, old woman before I can go to him,” 

Basil smiled half sadly. 

«] think you will find other love to replace 
tbat you bave loat.” 

Miss Trefasis’s worldly possessions had 
slready reached Dolby-square. Perhaps Basil 
doubted Miss Mehitabel’s taste, for, although 
he had given her that cheque, he made a great 
many purchases himself on behalf of Ivy’s 
home. Two rooms on the firat floor had been 
spportioned to his guest. Originally these 
rooms communicated, but the door had been 
removed, aud replaced by a heavy eastern 
emtain ; some soft far-rugs had been scattered 
shout the sitting-room, and a new suite pur- 
chased for it; there were white lace muslin 
curtains at the windows, and ajardiniére full of 
hardy ferns. It was not so pretty as Mr. 
Trefasis’s bijou villa, but it was a good deal 

tter than anyone could have expected who 
bad geen the room one week before, shrouded 
in Miss Mehitabel’s indigo moreen, 

In perfect silence Basil ard his ward entered 
the gioomy house. He led the way up the 
broad staircase to the little sanctum prepared 
for her. A bright fire played in the grate; 
the roft rays of a moderator lamp shone on the 
new furniture, and gave it a pretty, homelike 
look, 

Basil placed a chair for his companion, 

“T hops you will try to feel at home. I 
have engaged & maid to wait on you, and your 
father’s carriage will be sent here for your 
use, Im not accustomed to young ladies ; but, 
oe me, I sincerely wish you to be happy 

re,” 

“And this is to be my own sitting-room?” 
“Yes, I sent to Mudie’s for some new books 
foryou. The piano is one your father chase, 
Iwant you to understand you are & very im- 
portant yourg lady,” he added, in a lighter 
tone, ‘and most of your wishes can be grati- 
fied. Mr. Chubb fixed your private allowance 
sitwenty pounds a month, but it you find it 
insvfivient let me know.” 

She took the pretty purse he handed her, 
and then she looked up into his face with a 
strange, wistfal expression on her lips. 

“De, Ross, why are you so kind to me?” 
“Because, short as was our acquaintance, 
Thad a very real regard for your father,”’ 

Her eyes filled. 

“You can’t think how it pleases me to hear 
Jolsay so. All these years I have heard him 
misjudged and harshly spoken of.” 

Basil smiled sadly. 

“I think, even if he had not appointed me 
your guardian, I must have taken an interest 
in you. It seemed to me so unspeakably 
touching that he should be restored to you for 
brief a space,” 

“Acd you knew he could not live?” 

“I kcew it from the first.” 





Left alone, Ivy burst into tears. There was 
Wmething so strange and solemn in thia home- 
coming that she could not restrain her grief. 
faw the care und trouble Dr. Roas had 
taken for her, and kuew she owed it to his 
Tegard for ber dead father. 
If his sister ia like him I might have 
very happy here but for dear papa’s 
vill,” was her final reflection, and then the 
oor opened to admit a neat maid-servant, 
inner at seven, please, Miss Trefusia, 
ind shall I help you dress?” 
She was the daughter of Basil’s coachman, 
mid had been selected by the doctor as maid 
Eaves. Mes, > ned purchased a 
mourning outfit, which Mary had 
carefull y Urpacked. She dressed her young 
hhdyin a sot black grenadize, heavily trimmed 
O™A craps; she put jet ornaments on the fair 





white throat and rounded arms, fastened a 
white rosebud in the golden hair, and asked— 

‘*Shall I show you the way to the drawing- 
room, mies, or will you wait upstairs until you 
hear the gong?” 

Ivy hesitated. 

‘* It's much nicer up here, miss,” suggested 
the maid, respectfully. “There hasn't been 
a fire in the drawing-room since last Easter, 
and it'll strike like an ice well.” 

‘* Then I will stay here.” 

‘The doctor, you see, miss, sits in his 
study and Miss Ross in the dining-room, 
Have you seen her, miss?” 

“No,” wonderivg at the omission, 

“She’s a peculiar lady, Miss Trefusis, 
Very stiff in the back. She’s very proud.” 

“Ts she like the doctor?” 

“ Not the least in the world. The doctor 
is fifteen years younger, and just an angel, 
if ever one walked about in a black coat and 
tall hat, as father says—who’s driven him for 
years; but Miss Mebitabel——” 

The pause was most expressive. 
impress Ivy in her hostess’s favour. 

‘*She’s very pious, you see, Miss Trefusis,” 
went on the maid, apologetically. ‘‘She’s been 
out the live long afternoon at a committee 
meeting for supplying cabmen with pocket 
testaments, She came home jast now drenched 
to the skin,” 

All farther conversation was stopped by 
the sound of the gong. Ivy went timidly 
down the broad staircase, when she saw the 
doctor in front; he tarned with a look of 
relief. 

“ Let me take you into dinner?”’ 

The dining-room almost frozs Ivy. It was 
furnished after Miss Mehitabel’s own heart 
with the ancient treasures which had belonged 
to her mother. 

Miss Mehitabel herself, in a hideous chest- 
nut-coloured merino trimmed with grey braid, 
sat at the head of the table, her thin hair 
parted down the middle, and adorned at the 
back with a ridiculous bow of ribbons to match 
her dress. Her face was vinegar in a degree ; 
the doctor's lavish expenditure in the last 
week had driven her frantic. She dared not 
remonstrate, but she had no kindly feeling for 
the girl who had been the cause of what she 
deemed his reckless extravagance, 

‘*‘ Miss Trefusis, this is my sister Mehitabel. 
Let me present to you my ward, Ivy 
Trefusis ? ” 

Miss Ross extended her flabby fingers, which 
made Ivy feel as if she had come into close 
contact with a fish, Then they sat down—pea 
soup, plentiful but homely, leg of mutton and 
rice puddisg. Ivy decided her host was a 
single man. The wine was put on the table 
and some oranges. Ivy ate one, and then 
obsyei Miss Mehitabel’s signal. 

The drawing-room justified Mary’s desorip- 
tion of its temperature. It was furnished in 
brown holland so atiff and slippery that Ivy had 
much ado not to roll of her uncomfortable 
high-seated chair; Mies Ross sat opposite 
with some knitting in her hand. 

“You will be very dull with us, Miss 
Trefusis ?” 

“I think not, I am used to a quiet life.” 

‘* We never go anywhere.” 

“T am ‘glad’’—she glanced at her deep 
mourning—" for I don’t think I could bear 
gaiety just yet.” 

‘* Are you pious?” : 

Poor Ivy, this question was trying. 

“T don’t know.” : 

“Do you feel safe? If you were in a burn- 
ing house would you feel alarmed?” 

‘*' Very much.” . 

‘Then you are not pions; you are still un- 
saved. Ours, I grieve to say, is a very godless 
household.” 

Ivy sighed; she hardly liked the adjective 
godlessto be applied to herself. But it being 
pious was to resemble Miss Mebitabel she had 
no great desire to be so. 

“JT am the only ‘saved’ member of the 
houschold,” resumed. Miss Mehitabel, “My 


* 


It did not 


mother was a pious woman, who early bred 
me to good works.”’ 

‘*And Dr. Ross?” 

‘“My brother, I grieve tosay, is very far from 
the fold. Our pastor, sainted man, has tried 
hia best to tarn him from the error of his 
ways, but it was in vain,” 

* He doesn’t look very wicked.” 


Basil long?” 

‘*Dr, Ross? about a week,” 

“ Ah, you've not found him cut yet.” 

Dr. Ross came in then, followed by the 
coffe-tray. 

His sister exclaimed in surprise, — : 

‘* You here, Basil! Whatever has made you 
desert your study ?” 

‘It is very cold, and I fancied a cup of 
coffee,” 

Bat he never touched the coffee ; he devoted 
himself to Ivy’s entertainment until, at the 
stroke of nine, Miss Mehitabel arose, 

“* Good-night !’’ she said to Miss Trefusie, 
‘*T make it a rule never to be up after nine,” 

No kindly wishes for her guest’s repose, no 
sympathy or gentleness, such things were not 
in Miss Mehitabel's nature; she stalked out of 
the room and banged the door, 

Basil kept silent for a minute, then he 
crossed the room and stirred the fire into a 
ruddy blaze. 

‘*Ivy,”’ he asked suddenly, “if I am to be 
your guardian, don’t you think I. might call 
you by your Christian name?” 

“‘T should prefer it.”’ 

**T want to know whether you would like to 
have a companion ?” 

** A companion ?” 

‘You have seen my sister ; now you must 
guess for yourself; you will.receive little kind. 
ness or consideration at her hands. -Aren’t 
you afraid of the lonely life before you? 
‘Wouldn’t. you like me to find yon a young 
lady to read with you, walk with you, and 
talk to you?” 

‘*T shonld hate it 1” 

‘*T thought it would be.such a.nicearrange- 
ment for you,” he said, dejectedly, 

“I should get so tired. of her, Just 
fancy being shut up perpetually with one 
person,” 

“TI cannot fancy it; it would drive me 
mad,” 

‘* Did you always.live here, Dr, Ross?” 

“ Not always ; why?” 

‘*The house looks as if it had gone on and 
on just the same for years.” 

“That ia my sister's doing; she hates 
change.” 

% sag she Jive with you always?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“And yet you said anyone with you always 
would drive you mad!” 

He smiled. 

‘* I don’s think Mehitabel is with me much ; 
for days and daya I never see her exceptiat 
meals.” 

“ Why?” 

“I don’t know; I go my way and-she goes 
hers. We have not much in common,” 

‘“* Doesn’t it make her unhappy?” 

‘‘ Not the least.in the world |” 

“If I bad bad. a brother,” said Ivy, with a 
great stress on the pronoun, ‘‘I should have 
expected to be always with him, and share all 
his hopes and fears—to be part of himeeif.” 

Her blue eyes glistened. 

Basil thought how lovely she was, and how 
soon she would find someone who would ict 
her be always with him, let her share his 
hopes and fears, and.be part of himself, Some 
one! Ah! yes, but not:a:brother. 

‘‘ You had @ brother once?” 

‘* Yes, he and I were just all the world to 
each other. It almost broke my heart when 
he died. Oh! if Rob bad only lived!” 

‘‘] shall be a poor substitute, I fear,” said 
Basil, sadly, “bat I want you to believe my 
only object is to make you happy. Ivy"—and 
he took her hand almost solemnly—‘forget 
all that troubles you in your father’s will, and 





trust me as you would have trusted Rob.” 


‘‘Looks are deceptive. Have you known 
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** How good you are to me!” 

“AmI? I am not used to women. Iam 
not a very suitable person to take care af a 
fragile, delicate child like you, Ivy, bat I 
meun to do my best. This is » duli home for 
‘you,” he went on, gravely, ‘‘ard I don't se 
my way to making it much brighter. Girls 
want balls and picnics and all that sort of 
thiog to make them happy, don't they?” 

*' Not all girls.” 

He pressed her hand gravely, and bade her 
good night. 

So ended Ivy's first night in her guardian's 
home. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tux time passed on. Ivy Trefuais settled 
down to her new life, and if the old house in 
Dolby-square were very different from the 
bright home she had looked forward to with 
her father, at least she was happier far than 
she had ever been at Croft, 

Looking back on those winter days Ivy 
wondered she had never guessed what made 
their charm. With Miss Mehitabel she had 
little todo. The old maid stond in wholesome 
awe of her brother. She might keep his ex- 
penditure down to a fixed sum, rule his house- 
hold with a rod of iron, and make a market 
penny for herself out of his liberal allowance— 
all Miss Ross might dare, and did dare 
with .impunity, but she understood Basil 
enough to know that he would bitterly resent 
any slight to his orphan ward, and, to do 
Mehi justice, she offered none. She 
never showed Ivy any particular attention, 
she never gave herself any trouble on the girl’s 
account, but she was perfectly civil to her. 
For the most part, the two ladies went their 
different ways, and in a few weeks Ivy quite 


understood what Dr. Ross had meant by say- | self 


ing that living with a owes and seeing them 
constantly were very different things. 

Ivy found her pleasure consulted, her tastes 
studied at Dolby-square as they had never 
been before, The newest magazines, the 
latest novels, hothouse flowers, concert tickets 
—all seemed hers as a matter of course. Dr. 
Ross presented her to Mrs Charles Talbot, 
and that lady, both for his sake and Mrs, 
Pemberton's, was to show Ivy every 
attention. Ivy ® fancy to the kipdly, 
good-natured woman, who petted her very 
much, as though she had been eight years old 
instead of eighteen. 

The sisters did not often meet. Whichever 
of the three alternatives presented by her 
father’s will ultimately became Ivy's fate 
there was no chance of her fortune reverting 
to Mabel; and, that ascertained, the Pember- 
tons became less pressing in their advacces, 
20 that the sisters, though barely four miles 
apart, saw very little of each other. 
tec gavin ease, Zest Sas 

,a gravely, one t Jone 

evening when dinner was over, ond the two 
ourned to the drawing-room, where 
Mehitabel had fallen asleep over her 


ting. 
**T don’t want to go an ere ”’ 

“ Nonsense,” returned Basil, bluntly ; “ you 
muen’t talk like that. Mrs, Talbot gives a 
ball next month, and she has set her heart on 
your appearing atit. After that she is going 
a , and she wants me to send you with 


“ Abroad?” 
“Through Switzerland, I think she said, 


had 
Miss 
kni 


and home Germany and the Black 
Forest. It w be a splendid cbaoge for 
you, Ivy ; you arejlooking very white and thin. 
I have wondering lately whether London 
suited you.” 

“T had rather not go.” 

**Don’t you like Mrs. Talbot ?”” 

“ Very much indeed.” 

** Then wh 


don’t you wan e” 
“ Because don’t.’ - Obs 
“A wees reason.” 

Basil looked thoughtful— 
dawned on him, og ory ipegtiny 


light 





* You are thinking you would not like to 
incur such an obligation, bat you may dismiss 
thut fear, child. In travelling parties each 
pays their own share. I coald hand Mrs, 
Talbot a cheque before you started.” 

** You don’t understand.” Ivy stamped her 
foot impatiently, “I like Mrs. Talbot ex- 
tremely, but I don’t want to go to her ball, 
and I won't go abroad with her.” 

‘You won't! Fiat rebellion!” 

“I think it is very unkind of you to suggest 
it.” 


“I mean it in all kindness, Ivy. I thought 
you would have been delighted.” 

“T am not.” J 

“ You don’t seem to understand the posi- 
tion, child,” said the Doctor, half wearily. 
* You ought to go into society and see different 
people.” 

“Why?” 

Baail bit his lip. He objected to the ques- 
tion. She ovght to have understood what he 
had left unsaid. 

**I stand in your father's place, Ivy,” he 
began, a little pompously. 

‘* He would never have wanted to get rid of 
me. If you are tired of me, Dr. Ross, and 
want to send me away from Dolby-tquare, 
why can’t you say 80?” 

I am not tired of you,” he rejoined, coldly, 
“ but I know the world and you do not,” 

“What has thatto do with Mrs. Talbot's 
invitation I should like to know?” 

“* Everythixg. ’ 

** I don't see it.” 

‘Do yoa know what people will say if I 
keep you shat up here?” asked Baail, with 
more of pain than anger in his voice. ‘‘ They 
will say that, taking advantage of your father’s 
confidence, I was cutting you off from 
society in the hope of securing you for my- 


Ivy's cheeks flamed, 


* They cuuldn’t.” 
“Taey would! I met Chubb yesterday, 


and he asked ay a sarcastic smile, when 
e 


I shoald requir aid to. draw my marriage 
ents.” 
** How could he?” 


“Ycu see how it is,” said Basil, gently. 
‘*IfI seem to keep you at home it will be 
noised sbroad that I wish to prevent you 
meeting éliyible saitors.” 

‘And if I meet the eligible suitors what 
next. pray, Dr. Russ?” 

He looked grave, 

* You will have to choose between them, I 
shali have to resign jyou toa husband's keep- 
ing, and my guardianship will be a thing of 
the past.” 

ow glad you'll be.” 

“ Was that taunt deserved, Ivy?” 

‘'No,” exclaimed the girl. penitently, ‘I 
think I am cross and out of sorta ; you muat 
forgive me,” 

“And I may tell Mrs, Talbot you accept 
her invitations?” 

ag) coy 2 so,” 

**You foolish child, you don't know how 
much pleasore is in store for you.” 

She looked at him with a strange earnest- 
ness in her dark blue eyes. 

“ Dr, a J} 

** What is it? Surely you are not frightened 
of me, Ivy?” 

‘* No, only I want to ask something.” 

“ Ack away.” 

** May I come back here after I have been 
abroad? Will you keep my place here open 
for me just as it is now? ’’ 

He told her simply “yes.” She little knew 
how the question moved him; she little 
gueased that long into the silent hours of the 
night he sat wra in silent thought, a 
bitter, bitter conflict going on between his 
love and pride, 

It had come to this; just as 
Trefusis had ho and desired had things 
tarned out. Basil Ross had found his heart, 
and given it once and for ever to his ward. 
Be loved Ivy with a devotion which was 
keenest pain ; it made him miserable to think 


r James 





Peewee... -- 
& day must come when another i 
~ ~* = rag at would claim 
asil Ross loved Ivy Trefusis ag 

life, bat he never dreamed of ‘elit eee 
He believed her affection for her father's 
memory, and her regard for himself, might 
win favour in a consent she would afterwards 
bitterly repent. Besiccs, he did not want to 
be married from gratitude or out cf respect 
toa dead father's wishes, He did rot care 
for Ivy’s hand unless her heart went with is, 

What it cost him to propose her absence no 
tongue could guess. He knew that from the 
moment she left Dolby square there would 
be a blank in his life ; he knew also what she 
in her innocence did not, that it was well 
nigh impossible she cculd return to his honse 


and take up the thread of their daily inter. | 


couree where it had been dropped. He migh 
keep her place emptv; indeed, ro yo 
cvuld fiil 1t ; come when the would it would 
be waiting for her. but she was litle more 
than achild now. She wculd retarn to bims 
woman, and the old easy familiar relationship 
could never be resumed. 

He himself took her to Mrs. Talbot's the 
bight of the ball; sbe wore solt floating robes 
of shimmering white s 1k, t:immed with 
lace ; she had roces and jasmine for her sole 
ornaments, and she locked like some fair 
vision of innocence 1d beanty. 

**Your father would have been proud of 
you, child,” breathed her guardian. 

**Do I look nice?” 

* You look, as you always do, beautifal!” 

She blashed c:imson, and not another word 
was exchanged until they reached Mra, Tal- 
bot s. 

“De. Ross,” whispered Ivy, as ke led her 
up the steps, “ do you ever dance?” 

** Not often.” 

**] wish you'd dance with me,” 

He emiled. 

* You'll have better partners than I could 
be, child.’’ 

And she had the best dancers. The 
tames in the room flocked to Mios Trefasis, 

er card was soon full. 

Dr. Ross did not linger lung. He stayed 
abont an hour and then took his Icave, it being 
arranged the carriage should te sent later on 
for Ivy. 

“A handsome man, jcur guardian, Mis 
Trefasis!’’ exclaimed a beardiess baronet, 
whose devotion to the new beauty was pain- 
fally evident. 

‘*Ts he?” 

“ Didn't you ever look at him?” 

© T don't think I ever thought about it” 

* Ab, he’s a good fellow—ouly one fauli that 
I could ever discover,” 

** And that?” , 

“ Surely youhave found itcut No? Then 
he must be a more ckilfal deceiver than! 
thovght for ’’ 

“ What is it?—yon are making me quite 
curious.” 

“ He hates women,” said Sir Charles Wood, 
simply. ‘'I don't know the cause; perbaps 
some one jilted him )ong ago, or be way have 
been engaged to a girl who cied, but be can't 
bear women. I was perfectly astonished to 
see him here,”’ 

‘+ He has to endure the sight of me pretly 
often. I live at’ Dolby-equare.” 

“Do you? Well, perhaps you'll teach bim 
better. He has a horrid old sister. Perhaps 
he thinks most women are on her m I 
know he told me once that the gentler sx 
could be divided into two claeses—those who 
- guilty souls and thore who had none # 

ad 


** How horrid ?”’ 

He must have been unfortunate in his &- 
perience. You, doubtless, will teach bim 
better.” 

Bat Ivy, reflecting over the words, dectiel 
she did not wish to teach him better. bad 
hated women, ergo he hated her. He 

ut up with ber all these months for 
ather’s sake. Now he was weary of 
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and outgee - the first decent ox- 
ting rid of her. 
welt & watcignedly apgry. She told her- 
ylt she bated her guardian, bat yet she 
piuterly resented this attempt to get rid of 


ose 


iipen a sudden fear came to her and dyed 


oie he be afraid that I shall fall in love 
qith him? Does he imagine I wish the con- 
jitions of my father’s will carried out? I will 
gon show him that he is mistaken—that Ivy 
frefusis is too proud to bestow her affections 


many man unasked.”” : 

In spite of this spirited resolve, in epite of 
jer positive certainty that she cared nothing 
is world for Basil Ross and what he 
thooght of her, Ivy bad a kind of heart- 
gokness, & strange weariness of everything, 
ste drove home that night. 

Her guardian had not come for her. He 
wus detained by a case of sudden illness, tle 
q@whman said. Miss Trefusis decided that 
sa mean a He stayed away because 

objected to her company. 
br I'll show him I don’t care,” concladed the 
young Indy; and, by way of keeping her re- 
wlve, she cried quietly to berself all the way 
home, and looked so troubled and altogether 

that no one would have recognised 
jet for the bright young beauty who left the 
dd house so gleefully a few hours before. 

Before she went to bed that night—or 
norning—Miss Trefasis indicted a few lices 
toher aunt, saying she was shortly going on 
sforeign tour, and she should be very pleased 
to a week at Croft before she left 

“There,” declared Ivy, a» she fastened up 
ber letter, *‘ they are sure to accept my pro- 

Mrs, Talbot says she must start in a 

so I shall not be here to trouble 

much longer. He must see for himself 

lam as anxious to go away as he is to 
peitid of me.” 

But she bad a af restleas, feverish night. 
De, Ross was in consulting-room before 
thep visited his ward's eyes, and then it was 
slumber, uneasy and disturbed, 
wthat Ivy awoke at twelve heavy and un- 


a give anything to stay up here on the 
thought the wilfal girl, ‘my eyes are so 
and tired, and my head aches badly; but 
tnust go down jast to show Dr. Ross I don't 
re what he thinks, and that if he hates 
Women I don't mind one scrap ” 

But her efforts were thrown away. Lunch 
wa laid only for two. and Mics Mehitabel, on 
being questioned, replied, disdaixfally,— 

“My dear Ivy, 1 bava given up trying to 

Basil, When yon know him a 
litle longer you'll never ba surprised at any- 
thing he Some lady came and fetched 
timaway. I believe she wasn't a patient, fur 


liially asked.” 
ty bit her lip. She had told berself a 
times she did not care if D:, Rosa did 
allwomen, His sister's words told ker 
tlittle seoret. Ste found that she should 
every much, indeed, if he made one ex- 
to hia rule, and that exception were 





fe 


ae 


“An old friend, I suppose ? ” 

“Idon't know. I saw them go, she was 
bitterly, and Basil looked as if he had 
of some awfal calamity,” 

t news that for the girl, who all un- 
=’ had given him her fresh young 
‘ 


(Tu be concluded in our next.) 











Ti. Dasenra netwerx Carno axp Kear 
WkGeneral R. E. Colston, late of the 
igtian General Staff, 2 propos of the 
Getdon,” Opposing *‘ the Rescue of General 
teria says:—'‘ The Arabs divide their 
‘ into two kirds. The first is called 


or «i berryé, meaniog mountain or 
—ttss. In this kind ‘of desert there is 















more or less vegetation, always very scanty; 
but yet it is there that the Bedouins roam 

and raise their flocks and camels. Gazelles 
and other game are also found. The desert 
between Berber and Suakim is chiefly of this 
kind. The other sort is called the atmoor, 
and it is impossible to imagine anything more. 
berren and desolate. It is literally nothing 
but sand and rocks. Nota bush, not a blade 
o: grassever grew there, and consequently no 
animal life at all, not even insects. They are 
like cceans which you cross on your ‘ desert 
ships,’ bat where it is death to tarry. The 

ostrich and the hyena cross them swiftly by 

night. These atmoors are generally BF 
eight to ten days across, with one group of 
wellain the middle. Such is the Atmoor of 

Shigré, which I crossed in nine days, and 
that of Ko:osko in seven (two days less than 
the usualtime) Ouly one group of wells is 
found half-way, which is called moura (bitter). 
None but camels and Bedouins can drink ita 
water. Travellers always enough Nile 
water to last them across. It is the only 
desert where no guides are needed, for the 
track is perfectly marked by the skeletons of 
camels and cattle, which, as I counted them, 
average sixty to the mile on the best parts 
of the trail, and four hundred on the worst. 
Thousands of camels and oxen perish there 
yearly. The latter are driven from the Upper 
Nile, scantily watered once in forty-eight 
hours cn the march, and a large pro on 
of them die on the way. The byenas and 
vultures, which a?e the only denizens of the 
atmoor, pick their bones clean before the next 
morning, and the fierce sun-heat dries the 
hides and bones, so that the sterc': of carrion 
never taints the desert air.’’— Century. 


Heattarun Batsinc.—One does not need 
the Atlantic Ovean or even a river to get the 
benefit ofa bath A wash basin, a broad, flat 
pan to stand in, and two cans or jugs of water 
hot and cold, will answer ever perpen. The 
effect of the hot water followed by cold is very 
curious. ‘'I have the Degen of knowing a 
lady who found it co good for her own ailments 
that shetried it cnher plants. A fading fern 
revived at once to vigorous life. Try it for 
rheumatism atd neuralgia. Try it for any 
maladies you may have. It is good fora local 
oqruneians but general treatment is beat in 

cases if you can compass it. Make the 
whole body more alive, and every part will 
feel the benefit— besides, life flows where it is 
most needed. A good invigorating bath 
removes local congestion, and distributes as 
well as increases the furces of heal:h.” 


Wenppixes in Invua will be unlacky if 
celebrated daring the next year. Every 
twelve years in the Hindoo calendar occurs 
a year daring which it is held that no marriage 
must take place, and accordingly within the 
last few months the matrimonial market has 
been unusually lively. This custom will 
greatly affect the Government Registration 
Department, which, by-the-by, is sometimes 
used to register curious matrimonial pro- 
visions. Thus, in one villiage, a husband 
undertakes by deed never to beat or abuse his 
wife; another bridegroem registers bis promise 
to live always with bis father-in-law, or pay a 
large sum cf money in default ; and in another 
case & low-class Hindoo, who is the son of a 
second husband, binds himself not to occupy 
such seats at marriage ceremonies ag are 
intended for thoge of bis class who are sons 
by first husbande. The py rece Depart- 
ment also lately prepared a deed whereby two 
natives belonging to opposite factions under- 
took to enter into a certain religious dispute 
the vanquished side to pay an indemnity, an 
become the wotcr's disciple, 


A Wowpgrrcu, Ga.tro.—A correspondent 
in Cagliari writes to the Avvenire di Sardegna 
the following description of the stalactite 
grotto discovered not long ago at D-rgali, in 
Sardinia, which is approached by a dfficult 
and tortaous path leading down into a gloomy 
ravine on the mountainous coast. ‘The 


-“ 





grotto commences by an ample space, the 
vault of which is sapported on columns. Oa 
the rocky ground may be seen the print of a 
human foot. From this place you enter a 
vast hall of such magnificence that it extorts 
an exclamation of wonder. Sixteen columns 
with vari-coloured ospitals rise from the 
marble floor, and sustain a pure white roof, 
from which depend the figures of birds, gun 
serpents, baskets of fruit, and a thousan 
other tricks of nature. But the most striking 
object is an altar ornamented with enormous 
baskets of colonred flowers, and on which are 
candelabra, and a shrine so exactly . 
imitated that you are tempted to try to open 
it in order to see the chalice within. From 
the roof above hang festoons of flowers, which 
reach down almost to the altar as if attempting 
to conceal it, The most wonderful thing in 
the hall was, however, the petrified skeleton 
of a majestic which was partly destroyed 
by visitors, and the spine of rhich has been 
sent entire to a professor of natural history 


in © T 
ae a he grotto contaigs six ones 


Misontevous.—Tale-bearers may be divided 
into two classes: Those who ill news 
out of malice, and those who retail it for want 
of other entertainment. It is difficult to decide 
which is the most inexcusable or the less 
vicious. We have heard women called “ merely 
thoughtless’’ who would deliberately elaborate 
some harmless fact until it assumed propor- 
tions dangerous to the peace and comfort of 
others, ese ‘‘ merely thoughtless, women ” 
berg d board. They have small, weedy brains, 
and divide their time between fancy-work and 
tattling. They doa eas, 
too, on @ small scale, and wreak vergeance for 
Pm. pane slights on inoffensive friends. There 
is but one way to deal with such 
superior tothem. Owen Meredith calls the 
world ‘‘a nettle” and'gives sage advice, “ avoid 
it or crush it.” We thiok the first method 
the better of the two, Avoid the scanda’- 
monger. But we hear eomeone say, “Of 
of women; men 


come down to everyday trials and joys of life. 
Busy men don’t gossip; busy women dcn’t 
bear tales. men up wounded hearts, 
and hind women heal them. It dcesn’s make 
much difference whether it is a. man or 
woman when the intention to injare is there. 


Bota memory and stomach are valuable, 
not in proportion to the burdens that they 
can carry, but in proportion to their training 
for their part in the work of the system aa 
a whole, and either of them is made effective 
as much by what is kept from it as by what 
is packed into it. 


Smaru Truts—One-of the most valuable 
lessons (says a writer) in self-control I ever 
learned was taught me unconsciously by my 
mother, One day I was watching her making 
strawberr rves. I can see the great 
kettle of liquid now, clear as rubies. 
Beside the stove stood a large milk-pan con- 
taining some squash for “company” pies, 
with plenty of milk and eggs im it. ‘‘ Now, 
Bridget,” said my motber, at last, in a satis- 
fied tone, ‘*it is dove; take the kettle off.” 
This was accomplished, and then, with almost 
ineredible stupidity, the girl actually emptied 
the straw es into the squash! My mother 
tarned her head just too late. She was quick 
and impulsive, but there escaped from her 
mouth obly a despairing, * Ob, Bridget!" 
Then, as she saw the girl’s instantly regretful 
face, she uttered no angry roaches, no 
useless lamentations. No doubt when my 
tired mother, who was not very stroug (I lost 
her at fifteen), went upstairs to rest, she felt 
disheartened, and thought that ber preserves 
and squash, her time and labour, had sll been 
wasted ; but, probably, she never did for me 
a more valuable morning's work than when 
she gave me that uncorscious lesson in sweet 
self-control. 
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FACETIA. 


Buonxry and his wife had been indglging in 
= family discordance, and foally, ie. B.. 
exolaimed, ‘, Well, I've got my opinion.of any 
man that talks as.youdo,” '‘Oahave you? 
Well, you'oan keepit if you waat to.” ‘* No, 
can’ either. It's soawfally-bad alyeady 
that.i wonls keep.” 

As an’ ‘iifadtration of a bright old's 
i in’ €¥ the issue, a clergyman 
vets the following :-—BHie little daughter st 
table was reproved. “Virginia,” said her 
father, “stop splatterfig in your cup: 
Peps,” was the qhtckteply; “Papa, you 
Shaken 7 "f Au’t a cap; ifs agtad.” 

Lap (to nurse.fsom the Midlands, viewing 
the trackleas waste forthe.dsastime) ; ‘‘ There, 
Jane, that jedbe,.ceal’’ dane (with hazy 
geographical, notions sud. some disgust) : 
“ Yea, mum; but-where’s the farrin.parks ? 


‘You aré infinitely more adorable than any 
youog iddy whom I ever met,” ‘said Mr. 
Fehowa (tq. Miss Wallaclock, 


asked, mervonsly, ‘‘Some oysters,” replied, 
the maidea. Taney are still disengaged, 
Qoerw Vivrorn is charged with once having 
perpetrated a joke. She wag told of 9 dis- 
pataging renrark conderning herself‘or family, 


ex 
Him on ty knee-and stroked his hair!” after 
& moment’s thought 


“bat perhaps I 
stroked it the wrong way’ 


‘* Wires, I wish.you; could meke pies that 
would oom good aa my ae used to.” 
‘* Well, my deaz, you rue oujiand bringsin.« 
pailfcl of. water..and a-gonttlefnl, of coal. aad 
an, arcatnl of wood, just.as you used tofor 
your mother, snd: maybe you will like.my 
He concluded the pies would 
do just as they were, 


“Can't I sell-you some goods?” asked 
the Grammer of & coun whom he was 
vainly endeavouring to get in his estavlish- 
ment, ‘No, ye kain’t; got all I wants.” 
“Nor boots or shoes?” “Nary a butenor a 
shoe.” .*‘Maybe you'd like to buy some notions, 
then,” continued ‘the salesman, “for the 
women folks at oe?” -Nary notion,” 
cried the rustic ; ‘that’s what ails um now, 
they’ve got so menny darned fool notions.” 


Hivmorovs .Dzrmtions-—To: hit, off a jary 
as ‘a body of men organized!4d find.out 
which side has the smartest lawyer ’’ is to 
swirize’ matiy of oar" fellow- 
cotintryméh.” The word ‘*suspicion is, in 
the opinion of ‘a jealous Husband, “a feeling 
that compels you'to try an find-out some- 
thing thet you don"t wish to’ know.” A lady’s 
idea of w ballet-girl was “am open iu 
umbrella with two “heindles,”” and a 
Parisian’s of chess, “a human substitute for 
hard labour.” Thin soup; according to an 
Trish mendicant, is **a quart-of water boiled 
down to a pint, to make it strong.” 


Tax late Duke of Wellington got a-letter 
onee from a lady saying sbe wag solicitin 
subscriptions .for a, certain church.in whi 
she was much interested, and bad taken the 
libert ery his meg Sone Sapure hundred 

hoped Ww promptly send 
her a.cheok for, that amount, He forthwith 
replied that he wasglad she thought so well 
of him ; certainly he would respond to the 
oall; but he, too, was interested in a certain 
church. which needed subscriptions, and 
coonting upon bis correspondent’s well-known 
liberality, be had put her down for two 
hundred pounds, “aud so,” he concladed, 
*‘ me money need pses between us,” 








Ovxz of the jokes that never die is that of 
the school-teacher sitting down upon a pin. 
There is always a point to it. 


‘You were asleep Iasi night, weren’t you, 
my jdear, when came in?” he asked. 
“ Yes ; and it. was 7] ft blessing to you that 
IL. was asleep.” ‘‘I hardly think,” he re- 
turned, mildly, “thatit was a great blessing. 
Térwas owing tothe fact that you were asleep 
that. escaped a great. blessing.” 


Sant I sing “Over the Garden Wall?” 
she’ asked, as she turned ‘over the music on 
the. piano. **' Yes, my love,” he answered, 
with a sigh of relief; “but see that you don’t 
take cold, and come right inagain when youget 
through,” He doesn’t go there ny more. 


“Arp you to Miss Fassandfeather’s 
2” ae ge tet lady of a friend as 
they met in —_ aaa <i Lat lpy — 
response, “ why not, pray is to 
very swell.” ‘* Yes, I know; but I haven’t 
anything to wear.” ‘Oh, you don’t need 
axiything much ; it’s: to be full dress, you 
imow;”” 


‘Wastep to Sez a Crcrons.— I'd give ten 
pounds to see a cyclone, pecritieg waa in 
‘armer to a travel- 
ling |man. You would?” said the T.M. 
« sai get one upfor you, Step in the shop 
to-night about six o’cleck, I'll wait for you.” 
‘+ Well, bat I would like to see the business in 
the. da3time.” ‘It’s all the same; my wife 
has tea ready at five o'clock, and wea will 
arrive only a couple of hours behind time, 
and if -you don’t see a cyclone you can take 
my for a football” 


‘Oa, husband; husband, Fanny has-run 
away with the coachman!” ‘Good, good. 
It’ all the fashion, my dear. Now we will 
be the talk of the town, and our names will 
be in the papers.” ‘Bat you don’t under- 
stand—"” “ Yes, I do. And I’m glad of it, 
L tell you.” “ But I don’t mean our daughter 


Panny.” ‘ Whom the deuce do. you mean, 
then ?” PAL | the new horse . Fanny.” 
“Oh, thunder! ia it as badasthat? Where’s 


my hat? Quick! This is a pretty mess!” 


Craxcen His Mrap Ansut Hrr.—"I shall 
never call on Mrs. Smith again,” said Mrs. 
Jones. ‘I never want to see her avy more,” 
‘*You women are very foolish to quarrel over 
triffes,” said Mr. Jones, ‘‘ Mrs. Smith is a 
very pleasant person, a little talkative, por- 
haps, but on the whole a very estimable 
woman, You shouldn’t attach any impor- 
tance to what she says, What was the 
trouble?” “She said jyou weren’t very 

—_ in psying your debts,” “ Well, by 
_ ” shouted Jones, jamping to his feet, 
“ I would give twenty-five pounds if she were 
amen for just ten minutes,” 


TurportTant To T#AcHERS. 


Two-teachers of languages were discussing 
oe and things relative to their profes. 
sion. 

“Do your ‘pupils pay up regularly on the 
first of each month?” asked one of mae: 

“No, they do noi,” was the reply. “I 
often have to wait for weeks and weeke beforo 
I get my pay, and sometimes I don’t get it 
at all, Yon can’t well dan the parents for 
the money.” 

“Why don’t you do as I a>” 
my money regularly.’ 

**How do you manage it 7’? 

“It is very simple. For instanee, I am 
teaching a boy French, avd on the first day 
of the month his folks don’s send the money 
for the lessons. In that event I give him the 
following sentences to translate and write 
out at home: ‘Ihaveno money, The month 
isup. Hast thon got any money? Have not 
tby parents got money?. I need money very 
much, Why hast thou not brought the money 
this morning? Did ~ father not give thee 
any money?’ That fetches them. Next 
moraing that boy brings the money.” 


always gei 





$= 
In what key would a lover write ‘Proposal 
ine, ah! , 


of marriage? Be mine, 

Wary is a whisper forbidden in , 
Because it isn’t aloud. PoE pty 

Waen is a chair like a lady's dress Wien 
it is sat-in. " yy 

Iv ignorance is bliss, some people nrust be 
supremely happy. do x54 

Srocks may be as dull as well-wort'ik, 
but they are always quoted just the 

“Ox, yes,” said Uncle. Peebles ,wwho. 
— a —— he had seen; \dhsyet 
it was fanny enough to makea donkey langh, 
I laughed till I cried.” 2h 

“Have you,” asked the judge of a’ 
convicted man, “ anything to “ifter ieee 
before sentence is passed?” “Noo yo 
honour,” replied the prisoner, “iy lnwyectaik 
my last shilling.” 1 Ghee 


A witty young lady having two suitors, ; 
of whom was an army officer and thareinee 
physician, she said it was very difficult.to 
choose between them, as they were both angh 
killing fellows, i 

‘* Turns is nothing impossible to the} 
mined spirit,” says M4 philosopher. Bwdenty 
that philosopher never tried to réehel™ 
behind his shoulder to get hold of the ee 8 
a broken suspender. ne SOL aa, 


Lrrriz Dick ; “ What is. thosevaniasslé ia 


| that big window, mamma?” Mamma! Dh 


is a fur shop window, and the ani 

seals and bears. ‘ is they alive?” » “Obyaq 
They were shot and staffed, and 

up to look as if they were alive.” it Wh 
are ladies in the window ‘them, 
mamma?” “ They are dressed-up 

show the new styles in furs.” "b the 
ladies alive?” ‘No pet.” “ Was thegahol 
and stuffed, too?” dovan tig 
ero T tan 


Its Hvumorovs S1pz,—Du era 
famous march to the sea the boys in 1 
sometimes resorted to strategic measupés to 
fill the mess-pot.. One day a barly soldier 
attached a strong linen thread to hig. bay 
At the other end was a small fsbo 
seductively baited.’ Passing an Irishwomen 
cabin, he dropped his hook among &@ fd 
geese, and caught abiggander. Ashe 
off on the double-qnick the woman. 
her pet gander rapidly following the retress 
soldier, and not suspecting the Meee 
promptly to the rescue with, “ I, 
me darlint, don’t"run. Shure, the 
won't hurt yez, me honey!”. “I ’ 
will The durned thing ‘means busines 
replied the defender of the flag, as 
appeared over a hill with the squawWall 
gander in hot pursuit.— American Paper, +. 


A Vauvasie Dos.—A gentlemsn ‘entertd® 
restaurant {and asked for # bill ‘of tae 
“What shall I get you, sir?” “sekedthe 
waiter, ‘I will take a conple of ‘posbed 
eggs to start with.” ‘And so will Isl 
the dog, who had perched himeelf of a cheir 
by the side of his master. The waiter’ 
seared, A few moments later the 
out, “ Waiter, bring me roast 
potatoes,” ‘And me, too,’ added 
Intense stupefaction‘on the —— the waiter. 
At the next table ‘sat an Hog ishman, Who 
now looked ap and’ said, “ You must bave 
taken immense trouble to teach that . 
talk,” “ Yes,” replied the gentleman.’ **2 
would not like to part with is?” “Motte 
any money.” ‘Pray don’t sell me! 
exclaimed the dog, in suppliant tones 
‘‘Would you take a thousand pounds for 
hia?” said the Englishman, eagerly. 
thousand pounds is a large sum,” Wa 
reply. At length the bargain wae s 
Tue Englishman wrote out a che 
thousand pounds, and took up the dog 
you have|seld me,” said the dog, surnine 
round and looking to his old: mastery ° 
have my revenge, and won't speak any m=" 
Of course it was ventriloquism. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur great event in the eocial world at the 
moment isthe betrothal of Princets 
ice to. Prince Henry Maurice of 
nberg. The Prince is about the same 
gg the Princess, but some curious relation- 
Ke will arise. The Queen, for example, 
a be grandmother-In-law to one brother, 
wimother-in-law totheother. Thesethings, 
yonever, are Dothing where bappiness is con- 
emed, avd everyone will re-echo the wish 
atthe marriage maybe a happy one, 
jyie not yet decided where or when the 
marriage will take place, but in well-informed 
pase it is thought that it will be soon after 
year of mourning for the Dake of Albany’ 
(28th March), and thatithe ceremony 
Foon Bt. George’s Chapel, Windsor: The 
jomng.couple will reside with the Queen. 


Beg Missstr's Christmas gifts at Windsor, 
consisti of beef, coals, and blankets, 

to the. valne of £300 . During the 
; the bells of Ss. John's Church 
were TUDE. 


Fe 
"Tizcoming of-age of Prince Albert Victor 
matobe celebrated with great <clat in the 
i Londor. He: was to be presented 
the freedom of the City, and in addition 
ceremony at the Guildhall, ‘there was 
to bea: great banquet at the Mansion Honse 
‘ball: either there or at the Gaildhall, 
) guests were to incinde all who are famous 
d. The Lord* Mayor will get a 
icy, and the Sheriffs will be knighted, 


Emrenon or Germany has now 
eted his eighty-eighth Christmas. At 
istmas.dinner he was surrounded by 
family and the officers of the Court. 











tuner over, there followed something like 

tiransformation scene. The Emperor gave 
j the double doors leading to the Blue 
were thrown open, and the brilliant 
has-trees, with the presents round 
‘were revealed, 











iy 
i, ession, headed by their Majesties and 
Prinee and Princess, filed imto the 
S room, and the Emperor end 
f personally led the members of the 
tothe gifts in store. for them. A 
pper was served, which incladed-a 
carp cooked in beer, and an Hast 
Pe of poppy seed, white 
monde, and raisins, steeped in milk, 
ad Viends also comprised some large 

gingerbread, 

After supper the whole party returned to 
fo Carisomas room, and the Emparoy and 


received their own share of. the 

This ever, the most important 
of the” merry Christmas of the 
enn family came to aa end, 


Tun wedding of Mr. Arthur Denman, 

Mond son of Lord Denman, with Catherine, 

tiughter of Mr. E. N. Conant, of Lyndon Hall, 

bee's G was a very stylish affair, ‘The 
r) 












dress was of white satin, elegantly 

With Brustelg lace and: orange 
and she wore a tulle veil: Her 
iiaments were composed of diamonds and 
atls, and she carried a bouquet. Some of 

bridesmaids wore grey, and some red 
tilot-made dresses of cloth and velvet, with 
White cloth Waistcoats, coffs and collars, 
thickly braided with gold, and gold monogram 
tubioldered on the collars; velvet bats to 
mateh, and gold.e mbroidered shoes, 


Taz Countess of Morton, Lady of the Bed- 
et to the Princess of Wales, hag sus- 
death the severest of bereavements by the 
hn of her husband, Sholto John Douglas, 
th Eatlof Morton. His peerage is one of 
pyaar in Scotland, the title having been 
apres in 1458. Lord Aberdour is the 

fon of the late earl by his first wife, Helen; 
Mer of James Watson, Esq. 


STATISTIOS. ~ 


IxcREAsED Dunation.or Lirp,—The stage to 
which we have at present attained may be 
atated thus:— ed with the period 1338- 
1854 (the earliest. for. which. there: are trust- 


, worthy records) the average ofa man’s life ‘is 


now 41-9 years instead of '399,-and of a 
woman’s 45:3 inetead of 41-9 years; an addition 
of 8 per cent. to the female life and‘5 per cent. 
to the male, Of each thousand males born at 
the present day, 44 more will attain the age of 
35 than used to be the case previous to 1871. 
For the whole of life the:estimate now fs; that 
of 1,000 persons (one-balf.meles and one-half 
females) 35 survive at the age of forty-five, 26 
ab fifty-five, 9 at sixty-five, 3 at-seventy-five, 
and 1 at eighty-five, 

Borie Socrerres’ Retvrxs.—In Hngland 
and Wales the total number -of societies in- 
corporated: is 1,853,.42 have heen. dissolved, 
the. number of.{members,. where. stated, is 
518,667, giving am average-of 332. Tae total 
receipts during the last financial year in- the 
case-of 1 689 societies from which returns are 
sent have amounted to £21,165 211, giving an 
average of £12,531 per society, There are 
1283 societies: returning balancss of unap- 
propriated profits, and the total is £1,705,374. 
The number of societies returning balances of 
deficit are 360, and the amount £87,378, For 
Scotland and Ireland the figures are respec- 
tively: Number of. members, 6,790 and 
2,272 ; number of sovieties, 32.and 9; average 
of members, 212 and 252 ; number of societies 
returning balance of ) profit, 
82 and 24; amounts. £20,955 and 
£10,603 ; number of societies-retarning balance 
deficit, 3 and 2; ameunts, £1,544 and £4, 





GEMS. - 
He is happy-whose circumstances suits his 


| temper; but he is*more: exeellent who can 


suit his temper to any circumstances. 
Goop nature is the very air ofa good mind, 


| the sign of a large and’progperous soul, and 





the peculiar soil in which virtue prospers. 

Barxiaps are gipsy ebildren of. song, born 
under green! hedgerows, in the leafy lanes 
and. .bypaths of: literature—in: the genial 
summer time. 

“ Beware,” said Lavater, “of him who 
hates the laugh of a child.” “I love God and 
little children,” was the simple bat sublime 
sentiment of Richter, 

Srrencto must be found.in theught, or it 
will never be found in the words. Big sounding 
words, without thoughts corresponding, are 
efforts without effect. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES: 


A New Dist —A new dish wwhich fsire- 
garded with favour just now is. made. by 
boiling some beets until they,are tender, then 
chop them fine, and then m‘x with amequal 
qnantity of stewed, tomatoes; heat. to the 
boiling: point; season with pepper and: salt 
and # littlelump of butter; send to the table 
very hot. 

Frenom Caxs —Five cups of flour, three of 
sugar, half a cup of butter, one cup of milk or 
cream, three eggs, and a tes 1 of soda, 
dissolved. Beat the butter and sugar, whisk 
the eggs, and. add to it; then add the flour, 
soda, and’ milk. Beat the whole very bard:ten 
minutes, Grease your pans, and bile m a 
moderate oven. 

Pourp-Caxg wits Favit,—One-and.a-half 
pounds each of butter, sugar and.raisine, one- 
and-a. quarter pounds of flour, filtesmeggs, a 
small piete of sliced citron, anda heaping tea- 
8 of mace, Wash the butter, work out 

@ water, and cream the sugar-withit. Jab) 


the raisins in a little flour, and:put them: in| 
last. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Axorurr Carp Craze —Nowadays, guests 
collect and keep their menus and guest-cards 
with as much care-as young: badies just-out 
in society preserve: their.dance program mes, 
and the frequenters, of. theatres the bills of 
the play. The rapid improvement.in thee 
articles witneased darigg the last ten years 
goes on unchecked, and the artistic thought 
and skill bestowed on them are often of the 
highest order, involving heavy outlay. 

Tuer Love Compaxy,—There can’ be no 
doubt’ that women are, as a-rule, inclined 
to hospitality: Say, if you will, that they 
are gregarious—always happier with some 
one to talk over plans with, someons. with 
whom to ‘exchange ‘news, even gossip ; that 
they. love to exhibit to. their acquaintances 
theiz:‘teste: in farnishing a room, or in table 
arrangements, or to show off their skill in 
cooking; the*fact remains the samé, that 
women love'td ““have’company.” 

Merry ‘Founsrats.—Fanerals in the island 
of Halmahera,. partake less. of gloom .than 
the .xite:in. this c . The ceremonies 
begin, after the deceased has been put in hie 
or her coffin, ‘with a rops dance between the 
young men andthe maidens; which continue 
through several ‘evenings, and then follow 
four or five days of feasting. - After the body 
is placed in the grave the young people have 
&@ dance on the sea. beach,.and}the foneral 
_ends*with a ducking match between the boys 
and girls. 

A: Vaecetapiz Propvct.—There 
New ‘Granada a curious vegetable 
known under the name-of the ink-plant, és 
juice can: be {used in -writing without any 
previous ion, Theletters traced with: 
it are of a.veddish colour first, but tum a 
deep black: in. a few hours. This juice-algo 
spoils steel:pens less than-common ink, The 


rapes: of “the * seem to ‘have heen 
vered under the Spanish administration, 
i mother- 


is io 


Some - writings: intended: forthe: - 
country were wet through with sea-water on 
the voyage ; while the papers written with 
common ink were almost illegible, those with 
the jnice ofthe plant. wete.quite unscathed, 
Orders were given in usnees that this 
vegetable ink was to be used for sll public 
Eyzsrse Otcuratioss.—During the winter 
season, when the evenings are: long, itis well 
to have some -pleasant~home occupation to 
amuse the {6tk. There is auch a variety 
of pretty things made nowadays, in so many 
kinds of what we fancy: work, and the 


them in making our homes 
seems so grest, that the’ citls of the family 
need never be at a loss what todo. aaa are 
pretty devices for amving every scrap of silk or 
ribbon, every, bit of pretty worsted, and mak. 
ing them into meee of asefalness— 
besides. the many kinds of embroidery, lace- 
work; and crocheting which almost every miss 
knows how to $6. barat ft, in ad yi 
isasoures of Gelight, as. » frequently, .o 
he for both the boys a —_ I — 
mind a young miss xtcen who, 
the few bi ged preowiin = holidays, 
gold, some. small palettes.and easels 
holly, ta.ths young ladies cf the school, on 
which.to psint-pictures. fon. gifts ae 


money to pay for materials for,a mantel lam. 
peaeoee oleh she embroidered: exquisitely, 
and gave her mother for Christmas, This 
was all done in the evenings. A pleasant and 
profitable way of spending part of an evening, 
and one in which the whole family can join, 
ia. to. have @ ing school, Then there! are 

zzies, and wo qetion 4 and s® many — 
ess games, with w: to pas# away an 4 
Butthese should always be and 
| ¢atroduced only as dessert to 
| stantial meal, 





ys 
the more sub- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ee 


Savor Beit.—Dec. 9, 1848, came on Sunday. 

BE. R. T.—We never givead ses. 

Jawe L. B.—Consult a respectable solicitor. 

J. P. B.—1. The man is not freed. 2. Certainly. 


Mars.—Ca;tor oil and brandy will promote the 
growth of the hair, if anything will. 

8. L. A.—l. Walking with your arms folded behind 
our back will help you ta acquire an erect carriage. 2. 
oil and bay rum make a good hair-dressing. 

Auta.—1l, It is dangerous to disturb moles. Let them 
alone. 2 We have no knowledge of it. 3. Your hand- 
writing is excellent for a girl of sixteen. 


Vv. G. A.—Lunar caustic will remove warts. In 
applying it be sure not to touch the skin. Sometimes 
common washing soda will destroy them. 
A. @. A.—1. The word grandmother occurs in II 
Timothy, chapter I. verse 5. 2. Your penmanship is 
very good. 

D. H. B.—The middle verse in the Bible is the 
verse of the 118th Psalm. The middle verse in the New 
a is the seventeenth verse of the 17th chapter 

Acts. 


Dotty.—1. The process is too difficult and compli- 


cated to explain here. 2. Noneatall. 8. Light brown. 
a 
in 


4 Yes, 2 nes: ans 


Brsstz.—1. As long as the mistletoe is up. It ahould 
properly be taken down on twelfth 2, Bright 
auburn. It wouldmatch with blue or brown eyes. 3. 
Saw of. years’ time would be quite soon 


W. E. R.—All you can do to win the man you like 


carte Ss Se Se: 9 le and like as 
whenever you = 


the best ow antl 
annoys you 80, the 
straight on declit Aig od oy 


P. V. P.—1l. The Pyramids of Egypt; 2.. The Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon; 3. The Pharos, or 
Alexandria; 4 The Temple of Diana at 
The Statue of the Olympian Jupiter; 6. The 
Artemisia; 7. The Colossus of Rhodes. 


, of 
us; 5. 


Eitzex.—You should show 
who ara polite 
that you kindness 
times to skate with their less te companions, 
oe See oa arene ae to skate with 
each other. 


s frome PerPiexep,”—Almost 


Still if he reall d truly lo 
8 e ani ves 
he may come back again. 4 sf — 


M. G. G.—Shakespeare drew his plots from histo: 4 
tradition, popular plays and steries, adding, Ganging ¥ 
and calling into new life everything he touche 
Cymbeline, aceording to Malone, is fcunded on one of 
Boceaccio’s famous stories, many translations 
imitations of which were current in England in Shake- 
speare’s time, A story in a book called “ 

Smelts,” published im London in 1603, and again in 
} on alse to have furnished some incidents for 
y. 





Forcet-Mz-Not.—Write for the photograph, and at 
the same time frankly ask for an explanation. 


J. H. ann E. H.—We do not,insert advertisements of 
the kind. 


Constant Reaprer.—There are =~! asylums sf the 
kind. Apply to your doctor, who be able to give 
you the name of one in your own district. 


Uwa anp IRENE.—1 and 2. We cannot inform you. 3. 
a ae rank we should think. 4. Consult a 
respectable medical man. 5. Certainly not. 

Fatuer’s Prt.—l. Olive means “ peace ;” Martha, 
** bitterness ;” Florence, ‘‘ a flower,” Writing good, 
but rather masculine. 38, Hair dark brown. 

A. A. C.—He might say, ‘‘ The pleasure is mutual,” 
or, ‘Iam glad spo acquaintance,” or make 
any Other plossantt response that occurs to him. 

R. T. A.—1. It signifies beautiful. 2. Juniata is pro- 
—- Yoo-ne-ah-ta; the accent on the third syl- 

8. ' j 

Lorriz.—Louisa is the feminine of Louis, which is 
said by some to mean “‘ the brave warrior,” by others. 
© famous holiness.” Ella means “the elf friend,” or it 
may be a form of Ellen, meaning “‘ fruitful.” 

GweEnpo.ine.—1. The hair enclosed is bright brown. 


£..Gesumine te, : f.minine of George, meaning “‘a 
“a 


t 
2. Yes; wait anotcer year. 3 Not ne 
teen is quite young enough. 5. 
3 ” 6. Good, but not very neat. 


HAP?IEST DAYS. 


The clouds in many a windy rack 
Are sailing east and west, 

And sober suns are bringing 
The days I love the best. 


The poet, as he will, may go 
To stmmer’s en prime, 
set the roses ih a row 
Along his fragrant rhyme. 


But as for me, I sing the praise 
of flowers and trees ; 

For to my mind the sweetest days 

Of all the year are these. 


When stubby hills and hazy skies 
Seaststidbobnoensh dene, 

And labour Ww: his brow, and lies 
A dreaming in the sun. 


Where all is still unless, perhaps, 

Ge thee tee ee tited Boren cange 
rw je eron 
Some brittle reed in two— 


through the bars 


Or ripe mast, ru d 
The shadows em thers sleep. 


Ay ! he-that wil's tt so may praise 
"The lilies and the bees; ” 

But as for me the sweetest days 

Of ali the year are these. 2% 


C. R. W.—The case cited is too complicated a one for 
ow to decide without having facts and documents 

neabiias Songs we teetinn So the opinion that the 
marriage to was legal, and that the children by 
it are legal heirs. 


Atrraep G.—Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy died in 
Leipsic on Nov. 4, 1847. His death was has by 
that of his sister, Fanny Kensel, to whom he was 
tenderly attached. His life has been written by 
several authors; among them Ferdinand Hiller, of 


Cologne. 

B. R. D.—A certain ee of courtesy should always 
be observed between hi d and wife. If polite to a 
comparative stranger whom you meetin society why 

not be so to each other? I 
never fort either to say ‘‘I thank you,” 
requesting a favour it is also very easy to add, “‘If you 
please.” 

D. M, T.—During the earlier part ofjhis career Franz 
Liszt was more conspicuous as an arranger of the ideas 

an original composer. He made 

and improvisations on nearly a!l the — 

Italian and German operas, and transcribed for” the 

piano a great number of German songs. His composi- 

tions are too numerous for special mention in this 
department. 


P. W. G.—1. It would be useless for anyone but a 
practical hatter to attempt to renovate a hat, as he 
would make a sorry job of it. In fact, in the majoity 
of cases, the cost of redyeing, rebloc , and retrim- 
ming a felt hat will equal, if not exceed, the price of a 
new one. Pure benzine will remove grease stains 
on clothing. Place a piece of blotting-paper under the 
stain, then rub the benzine upon it, and the grease or 
dirt will immediately disappear, After the spot is 
removed continue to rub with a dry cloth until the 
benzine is evaporated, 





eee 


B. L. T.—As you grow older, and become more 
manly, you will probabiy have more manly feelings and 
act ina more mapvly way. Your conduct OW, a8 you 
describe it yourself, is rather boyish. 


Frep R.—1l. Money is very necessary, but we pit 
the household in which it obtains sway over gy 
other consideration. 2. In the presence of stapgers 
the surname should be used. 


Auice.—l. ‘On the side of the road” would be 
proper. 2. At theside. 3. Tke first word should be 
capitalised. 4. It would be perfectly proper to aay, 
a Sophie.” 4 

W. Y. F.—On some parts of the Atlantic and Pscific 
Oceans the winds, which, on account of their value to 
commerce, are called the trade winds, have nothing in 


their path, and always blow the same way; but whe 
they Blo ~ 
many 


w over the land their course is changed by 
things, 

Cc. D. P.—1. If the world stood still all the in 
should always have a wind blowing from the in 
the northern hemis from the 
; but as earth is 


phere, and one bi 
south in the southern hemisphere 

all the while turning round from west to east very 
each of them is made to slant toward the west, so 


. BH. R.—1. You are not bound to break with sour 
friend, buf it is the duty of a girl in your — 
tole young man nine mons o he 

; and w a e e 
really- decide sgainst a man, she never 


age, 
8. Not knowing your age we cannot an 
opinion of ear writing and Pree -o! ~] 


l of the French 
bee eos believed that she was an 
When the French Revolution 


ted 
foot. With her accustomed sweetness L 
of manner she turned to him, and said : 
air, I did not do it on .” Bhe t 
‘ Make haste,” took her place on the scaffold, the ax® 
of the guillotine descended upon her neck, and all was 
over. 
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